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This  study  was  an  investigation  of  family-school  and  intrafamilial  relationship 

variables  and  unexcused  absences.  Based  upon  the  theoretical  premises  of  ecosystemic 

family  therapy,  the  assumption  of  a  mutually  influential  nature  of  the  home  and  school 

relationship  implies  that  events  in  one  environment  influence  events  in  the  other.  Further, 

escalations  in  one  environment  may  cause  escalations  in  the  other.  The  researcher 

examined  the  relationship  between  parent  and  student  satisfaction  toward  schools,  family 

communication  and  involvement,  and  unexcused  absences.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was 

to  ascertain  whether  levels  of  parent  and  student  satisfaction  differed  with  differing  levels 

of  unexcused  absences.  Also,  this  study  assessed  whether  perceptions  of  the  quality  of 

family  communication  and  involvement  differed  with  different  levels  of  unexcused 

absences. 

xi 


The  research  was  based  on  100  famiUes.  Each  family  consisted  of  at  least  one 
parent  and  youth.  Half  of  the  families  selected  included  an  adolescent  who  exhibited 
truant  behavior  for  which  the  family  sought  treatment,  and  half  of  the  families  included  an 
adolescent  who  had  not  exhibited  truant  behavior  for  which  the  family  did  not  seek 
treatment.  The  parents  and  youth  were  assessed  using  the  Family  Assessment  111  (FAM 
111),  Parent  Satisfaction  Survey  (PSS),  or  Student  Satisfaction  Survey  (SSS)  and  a 
demographic  questionnaire.  Also,  the  youth's  school  attendance  was  obtained  for  this 
study.  The  data  were  analyzed  using  multiple  regression  procedures. 

The  resuhs  of  this  study  revealed  several  important  findings.  Unexcused  absences 
were  a  significant  predictor  of  overall  parent  satisfaction  with  the  school  system.  Parent 
satisfaction  was  observed  to  decrease  as  a  fimction  of  unexcused  absences.  The 
possibility  of  increased  differences  between  parents  and  schools  as  absences  increase 
supports  previous  observations  of  the  connection  between  school  behavioral  problems 
and  the  home-school  relationship.  In  addition,  this  supports  the  application  of  an 
escalation  archetype  to  the  family-school  relationship. 

Also,  unexcused  absences  were  a  significant  predictor  of  students'  perceptions  of 
family  involvement  difficulties.  Findings  suggest  that  higher  levels  of  perceived  problems 
were  related  to  increased  unexcused  absences. 

Finally,  race  was  a  significant  predictor  of  satisfaction  with  the  school  system. 
White  parents  and  students  expressed  lower  levels  of  satisfaction  as  compared  to  Black 
parents  and  students. 
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Overall,  these  findings  support  the  ecosystemic  notion  of  the  interrelationship 
between  home  and  school  environments. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


All  the  world's  a  stage 

And  all  men  and  women  merely  players: 

They  have  their  exits  and  entrances; 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts; 

His  act  being  seven  ages.  At  first  the  infant, 

Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 

And  then  the  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel, 

And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 

Unwillingly  to  school. 

(Shakespeare,  1996/1599) 
As  Shakespeare  (1996/1599)  implies,  children  have  long  been  reluctant  to  attend 
school.  In  the  United  States,  as  early  as  1 872,  "early  school  leavers"  caused  concern 
among  school  officials.  The  problem  was  most  severe  during  periods  of  economic 
depression.  For  example,  in  1884  only  one-third  of  the  students  required  to  attend  school 
actually  did  so,  and  in  1933,  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  school  absences  were  nonillness 
related  (Juvenile  Justice  Advisory  Board,  1997;  Rohrman,  1993). 

In  the  1990s,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  are  absent  from  school  daily 
without  a  valid  excuse  (Black,  1996;  Garry,  1996).  Although  this  phenomenon  may  be 
easily  dismissed  as  childish  fun  and  romanticized  with  notions  of  playing  hooky  and 
going  fishing,  it  has  serious  implications  at  the  individual,  community,  state,  and  national 
levels. 
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The  current  trends  suggest  that  there  is  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  unauthorized  school 
absences,  especially  among  older  teenagers  (Barth,  1984;  Brown,  1983;  Huffington  & 
Sevitt,  1989).  If  this  trend  continues  as  the  children  of  the  baby  boomers  reach 
adolescence  over  the  next  10  years,  we  may  anticipate  an  even  greater  number  of  truants 
and  associated  problems  (Garry,  1996).  This  trend  will  have  a  profound  impact  upon 
society  that  relies  on  an  educated  citizenry. 

Levine  (1984)  described  the  enactment  of  laws  requiring  school  attendance  by  all 
states  between  1852  and  1918  as  a  response  to  three  types  of  pressures:  (a)  a  growing 
commitment  to  universal  education  for  all  children  of  the  nation,  (b)  concern  for  the  need 
to  socialize  the  burgeoning  population  of  immigrant  children,  and  (c)  the  objections  raised 
by  labor  regarding  children  in  the  workplace.  Concurrently,  education  was  promoted  as 
the  means  by  which  the  state  could  support  the  family  by  preparing  children  to  become 
self-supporting  contributing  members  of  the  community  and  helping  children  from  poor 
families  improve  their  standard  of  living. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  school  attendance  laws,  truancy  was  not  identified  as  a 
problem  in  the  way  that  it  is  understood  today,  and  no  specialized  officials  were  assigned 
to  deal  with  unauthorized  absences.  However,  with  the  introduction  of  universal 
attendance  laws,  attendance  officials,  and  school  boards,  an  official  mechanism  for 
addressing  school  absences  and  habitual  truancy  was  established  (Patterson.  1 989). 

Although  compulsory  education  in  many  states  is  more  than  100  years  old  and 
state  statutes  make  it  the  responsibility  of  parents  to  ensure  their  children's  attendance  at 
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school,  recent  information  indicates  that  frequent  absences  and  truancy  persists 
(Huffington  &  Sevitt,  1989;  Judson,  1995;  Mateson  &  Mateson,  1992).  In  some  urban 
areas  unexcused  absences  can  number  in  the  thousands  each  day  (U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  1996).  On  any  given  school  day  8%  of  the  nation's  school  age  population  is 
truant  from  school,  and  in  metropolitan  areas  this  figure  can  rise  dramatically  to  30% 
(Cimmirusti,  James,  Simpson,  &  Wright,  1984). 

In  New  York  City,  more  than  one-third  of  all  high  school  students  are  chronically 
absent,  thereby  missing  so  much  class  that  their  instruction  becomes  nearly  impossible; 
an  additional  13%  are  absent  often  enough  to  require  extraordinary  efforts  by  teachers  to 
maintain  them  at  grade  level.  Nearly  40%  of  ninth  graders  in  New  York  City  alone  are 
absent  more  than  15  days  per  semester  (Weiss,  S.,1983).  In  Pittsburgh,  each  day 
approximately  3,500  students  or  12%  of  the  pupil  population  is  absent,  and  about  7%  of 
these  are  unexcused.  Similarly,  in  Philadelphia,  nearly  2,500  students  a  day  are  absent 
without  an  excuse,  while  in  Milwaukee  on  any  given  school  day  there  are  approximately 
4,000  unexcused  absences  (U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1996).  As  many  as  300,000  of 
the  Los  Angeles  district's  1 .6  million  students  are  absent  without  a  valid  excuse  (Black. 
1996),  and  in  Chicago,  of  the  35,000  children  who  are  absent  from  public  classrooms,  a 
large  percentage  are  unexcused  (Keegan,  1985).  Further,  in  Detroh,  40  public  school 
attendance  officers  investigated  66,440  chronic  absenteeism  complaints  during  the  1 994- 
1995  school  year  (Garry,  1996).  Alarming  numbers  such  as  these  indicate  that  society 
carmot  afford  to  romanticize  truancy  as  childish  fun. 
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Researchers  have  suggested  that  the  average  rate  of  unjustified  absence  increases 
with  grade  level  until  graduation  (Fogelman,  Tibbenham,  &  Lambert,  1980;  Huffington  & 
Sevitt,  1989;  Levanto,  1975).  Absenteeism  ranges  from  12%  in  middle  school  to  about 
20%  in  high  school  (Sommer,  1985a).  For  high  school  dropouts,  this  corresponds  to 
Keegan's  (1985)  observation  that  students  who  drop  out  before  graduating  from  high 
school  often  have  been  "fading  out"  since  elementary  school.  Reid  (1982)  suggested  that 
"persistent  school  absenteeism  in  secondary  school  is  the  study  of  the  dynamics  of 
dissolution  or  the  process  by  which  students  become  alienated  from  the  school"  (p.  179). 

Studies  that  have  tried  to  differentiate  patterns  of  truancy  based  on  gender  have 
yielded  mixed  results.  Fogelman  et  al.  (1980)  found  that  boys  were  truant  more  frequently 
than  girls  in  each  social  strata,  particularly  in  the  lower  socioeconomic  levels.  Similarly. 
Sommer  (1985a)  calculated  the  ratio  of  truancy  for  males  compared  to  females  to  be  2  to 
1 .  By  contrast  Nielson  and  Gerber  (1 979)  found  an  equal  distribution  of  male  and  female 
truants,  and  Levanto  (1975)  found  a  higher  incidence  of  absenteeism  among  girls  than 
boys  in  the  first  3  years  of  high  school  and  a  higher  rate  of  absenteeism  among  boys 
during  their  senior  year  of  high  school  (as  compared  with  girls  in  the  same  class). 
Recently,  Berg  (1992)  asserted  that  differences  between  boys  and  girls  have  not  been 
substantial. 

Several  studies  have  tried  to  differentiate  patterns  of  truancy  based  on  race  and 
have  found  that  school  nonattendance  occurs  most  frequently  among  older  teenagers  and 
among  Blacks  and  Hispanics  as  compared  to  Whites  (Frank,  1990;  Levanto,  1975). 
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Public  concern  about  truancy  reflects  the  documented  consequences  that  accrue  to 
those  with  a  history  of  truancy.  Factors  associated  with  school  nonattendance  include 
juvenile  delinquency,  substance  abuse,  violent  crime,  school  dropout,  unemployment,  and 
loss  of  allocated  funds  for  local  school  and  state  educational  agencies  (Cherry,  1976; 
Farrington,  1980;  Jenkins,  1995;  Schulz,  1987;  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  1996). 
Further,  school  nonattendance  produces  large  numbers  of  individuals  with  minimal 
education,  which  has  alarming  implications  for  a  nation  competing  in  a  global  economy. 
Literature  on  truancy  and  its  effects  at  the  individual  level  identify  short-term  outcomes 
as  decreased  academic  performance  and  school-related  problematic  behavior  (Elliot  & 
Voss,  1974;  Jenkins,  1995;  Sommer  &  Nagel,  1991)  and  long-term  outcomes  as  dropping 
out,  poverty,  unemployment,  substance  abuse,  marital  breakdown,  and  depression 
(Cherry,  1976;  Frymier,  1992;  Wylie  &  Hunter,  1994). 

Many  studies  have  illuminated  the  relationship  between  chronic  absences  and 
academic  performance.  Overall,  truants  have  been  found  to  perform  below  average  in 
academic  achievement  and  ability  (Farrington,  1980;  Fogelman  et  al.,  1980;  Sommer, 
1985a;  Sommer  &  Nagel,  1991).  Students  who  do  not  attend  school  on  a  regular  basis 
miss  the  benefit  of  ongoing  instruction  and  tend  to  be  disoriented  to  the  material  being 
presented.  Such  disorientation,  coupled  with  general  ill  preparedness,  makes  instruction 
for  the  truant  often  impossible  or,  at  best,  disruptive  to  the  other  students  (Jenkins,  1995 
Sommer,  1985b;  Sommer  &  Nagel,  1991;  R.  Turner,  personal  communication  April 
21,1997;  Weiss,  K.,1983). 
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A  number  of  studies  indicate  that  truants  show  more  behavior  problems  and 
disruptions  at  school  than  nontruants  (Galloway,  1982;  Sommer,  1985b).  Sommer  and 
Nagel  (1991)  found  that  truants  were  more  likely  to  have  been  involved  in  violations  of 
school  rules  such  as  fighting  and  smoking.  Children  who  do  not  attend  school  consistently 
often  find  themselves  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  the  other  classmates.  When  they 
engage  in  problematic  behaviors,  they  further  alienate  themselves  from  their  peers  and 
school  staff  (Elliot  &  Voss,  1974;  R.  Turner,  personal  communication,  April  21, 1997). 
Moreover,  Hirschi  (1969)  observed  that  decreasing  levels  of  school  commitment  correlate 
with  increasing  rates  of  delinquency  and  rebellion  by  youths.  Given  this,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  truants  in  secondar}'  school  are  described  by  their  teachers  as  aggressive, 
rebellious,  lazy,  and  uncaring  to  a  greater  extent  than  nontruants  (Cooper  &  Mellors, 
1990;  Farrington,  1980).  Chronic  truants  are  similarly  perceived  by  administrators  as 
having  serious  problems  not  capable  of  resolution  because  of  numerous  insurmountable 
difficulties  (Nielsen  &  Gerber,  1979).  Thus,  a  reputation  of  hopelessness  accompanies 
chronic  truants  to  school  as  they  are  often  viewed  as  having  low  ability,  limited  potential, 
and  generally  gaining  little  in  school  (Sommer  &  Nagel,  1991). 

According  to  Jenkins  (1995),  persistent  dissatisfying  interactions  in  school  are 
believed  to  prevent  some  students  from  developing  school  ties  of  attachment  (i.e.,  caring 
about  others  in  school  and  caring  about  their  opinions  and  expectations),  commitment 
(i.e.,  valuing  educational  goals),  involvement  (i.e.,  participating  in  school  related 
activities),  and  beliefs  (i.e.,  accepting  school  rules  as  fair  and  legitimate).  The  inability  to 
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maintain  aspects  of  attachment  with  the  school  if  unresolved  can  lead  to  more  devastating 
and  chronic  difficulties.  Some  of  these  long-term  outcomes  related  to  truancy  include 
dropping  out,  unemployment,  poverty,  substance  abuse,  marital  difficulties,  and 
depression  (Cherry,  1976;  Farrington,  1980;  Frymier,  1992;  Wylie  &  Hunter,  1994). 

Abundant  literature  exists  describing  the  relationship  between  habitual  truancy 
and  dropping  out  (Elliot  &  Voss,  1974;  Galloway,  1982;  Jenkins,  1995;  Le  Compte, 
1987;  Le  Compte  &  Goebel,  1987;  Mc  Clure,  1988;  Ritter,  1985;  Rutter,  1980;  Weinberg 
&  Weinberg,  1992).  Franklin  (1992)  asserted  that  failure  to  complete  high  school  or  obtain 
a  graduate  equivalent  diploma  is  a  serious  social  problem.  In  1985  there  were  4.5  million 
dropouts  ages  16  and  older  (Franklin,  1992).  Nearly  25%  to  30%  of  adolescents  do  not 
graduate  from  high  school  (Le  Compte  &  Goebel,  1987;  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
1985).  Further,  there  is  evidence  that  dropout  rates  are  increasing  (Ritter,  1985). 
Franklin's  (1992)  summary  of  research  reports  over  the  past  15  years  indicates  that  there 
is  a  serious  dropout  problem,  especially  among  middle  class  youths.  The  problems  that 
once  were  thought  to  plague  people  with  low  SES  now  impact  the  middle  class  with 
greater  frequency. 

A  significant  common  denominator  between  truants  and  dropouts  is  academic 
failure  in  reading  or  in  overall  grade  level  performance  (Le  Compte  &  Goebel.  1987; 
Weiss,  K.,  1983;  Ziesemer,  1984),  and  according  to  Elliot  and  Voss  (1974),  the  strongest 
predictors  of  dropping  out  aside  form  academic  failure  include  (a)  inconsistent 
implementation  of  school  attendance  policies  by  school  staff,  (b)  students"  increased 


isolation  form  school  peer  group,  (c)  and  exposure  to  previous  familial  patterns  of  school 
drop  out.  Additional  factors  noted  by  Ziesemer  (1984)  include  parents  with  low 
educational  levels  and  tentative  family-school  relationships,  student's  disruptive 
rebellious  attitudes  toward  authorities,  performance  below  potential  as  well  as  an 
excessively  stressful  home  life.  Similarly,  Frymier's  (1992)  observed  that  any  student  can 
become  at  risk  for  truancy  because  of  a  change  in  circumstances  resulting  in  personal  pain, 
family  conflict  or  instability,  or  economic  hardship. 

A  long-term  outcome  related  to  truancy  and  school  dropout  is  both 
unemployment  and  unstable  employment  (Cherry,  1976;  Kozol,  1985;  Doss  &  Holley, 
1985;  Farrington,  1980;  Gray,  Smith,  &  Rutter,  1980;  Hibbett,  Fogelman,  &  Manor, 
1990).  Moreover,  many  studies  have  indicated  that  higher  rates  of  poverty  are 
experienced  by  individuals  who  have  a  history  of  truancy.  Therefore,  what  begins  for 
truants  as  difficulty  with  keeping  up  with  coursework  and  performing  academically 
continues  as  a  struggle  to  maintain  a  financially  viable  way  of  life.  Further,  these  problems 
may  be  exacerbated  by  substance  abuse  problems  which  began  either  at  the  time  of 
dropping  out  or  soon  thereafter  (Frymier,  1992;  Nielsen  &  Gerber,  1979;  Wylie  & 
Hunter,  1994). 

Thus,  the  fading  out  or  spiraling  effect  which  begins  with  initial  absences, 
disruptive  behaviors,  and  difficulty  in  maintaining  academic  performance  may  escalate 
over  time  to  habitual  truancy  and  dropping  out  of  school  with  long-term  psychological, 
social,  and  economic  disadvantages. 
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The  school  environment's  response  to  truancy  and  the  attention  given  to 
transition  points  such  as  the  movements  from  elementary  to  junior  high  to  high  school  are 
found  to  play  a  critical  role  in  creating  and  aggravating  truancy  (Cooper  &.  Mellon,  1990; 
Le  Compte,  1987;  Wehlage  &  Rutter,  1986;  Nielsen  &  Gerber,  1979).  However,  due  to 
the  complexity  of  problems  related  to  truancy,  schools  often  lack  both  the  time  and 
resources  to  address  adequately  these  problems.  Consequently,  many  students  are 
suspended  for  their  chronic  truancy  and  related  behavioral  problems  (Miller,  1986;  Stine, 
1989,  1990).  This  process  is  particularly  relevant  for  schools  that  are  attempting  to  reach 
or  maintain  attendance  success  rates  established  by  their  school  districts  (Rieck,  1994). 
Many  schools  feel  caught  in  a  bind  between  dealing  with  problematic  students  whose 
parents  offer  little  support  or  cooperation  and  meeting  the  requirement  of  established 
enrollment  and  academic  success  rates. 

Ziesemer  (1984)  argued  that  many  of  the  students  who  eventually  leave  school  are 
"pushed  out"  from  a  system  that  has  not  remedied  the  problems  faced  by  these  young 
people,  thus  confirming  the  predropout  fading-out  process  described  by  a  number  of 
observers  (Jenkins,  1995;  Keegan,  1985;  Le  Compte  &  Goebel,  1987;  Mateson  & 
Mateson,  1992).  As  a  result,  many  suggest  that  a  comprehensive  approach  involving 
more  than  just  the  school  is  needed  to  address  best  the  phenomenon  of  truancy  (Bage, 
1989;  Chapman,  1991;  Judson,  1995;  Wilson,  1993;  Wylie  &  Hunter,  1994;  Bell  et  al., 
1994;  Department  of  Juvenile  Justice,  1998). 
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Chronic  truancy  and  subsequent  decreased  attendance  rates  maintained  by  school 
districts  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  level  of  funds  allocated  each  year  to  school 
districts,  thus  affecting  the  quality  of  education  or  all  students  of  that  district  (Banas, 
1983;  Schultz,  1987).  In  New  York  City,  every  percentage  point  of  absenteeism 
translates  into  $10  million  to  $20  million  in  lost  aid.  Similarly,  in  Dallas  each  percentage 
point  costs  the  district  $1  million  in  state  funding  (Savoye,  1983).  In  suburban  Chicago,  it 
is  estimated  that  each  absent  student  costs  the  district  $7.50  per  day  (Harms,  1983). 
These  decreasing  funds  have  a  profound  impact  on  the  resources  that  are  made  available 
for  the  instruction  of  students  who  attend  class  regularly.  Such  figures  make  it  glaringly 
apparent  that  the  quality  of  one  student's  education  is  contingent  upon  the  attendance  of 
another  (DuFour,  1983).  Therefore,  in  order  to  insure  an  optimal  level  of  education  for  all 
students,  it  behooves  the  school  system  and  others  to  continue  their  attempts  at 
remedying  the  problem  of  truancy. 

On  a  more  societal  level,  public  concern  about  truancy  has  historically  stemmed 
from  the  documented  relationship  among  truancy,  juvenile  ungovernability,  and 
delinquency  (Berg  &  Jackson,  1985;  Englander,  1986;  Fogelman  et  al.,  1980;  Garry,  1996; 
Loeber  &  Dishia,  1983;  Robins  &  Radcliff,  1980;  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1996). 
According  to  Berg  and  Jackson  (1985),  the  association  between  truancy  and  juvenile 
delinquency  is  especially  evident  among  females  who  are  generally  much  less  likely  to  be 
convicted  of  criminal  offenses.  Truancy  is  also  an  important  predictor  of  delinquent 
behavior  in  later  life  which,  for  many,  ultimately  results  in  criminal  convictions  (Berg, 
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1992;  Farrington,  1980;  Loeber  &  Dishia,  1983).  Moreover,  Robins  and  Radcliff  (1980) 
found  in  an  all-male  longitudinal  study  that  61%  of  38  secondary  school  truants  had 
criminal  records  as  adults  compared  with  about  25%  of  the  nontruants. 

The  connection  between  truancy  and  juvenile  delinquency  gains  further  support 
through  the  observation  that  a  significant  percentage  of  juvenile  crimes  occur  during 
school  hours.  For  example,  in  San  Diego  44%  of  violent  juvenile  crimes  occur  between 
8:30  a.m.  and  1 :30  p.m.  During  a  recent  sample  period  in  Miami,  more  than  71%  of  13-  to 
16-year-olds  prosecuted  for  criminal  violations  had  been  truant  (U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  1996).  Indeed,  attempts  at  decreasing  the  truancy  levels  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  have  resulted  in  subsequent  decreases  in  juvenile  crime  (Richardson,  1997).  In 
Minneapolis,  daytime  crime  dropped  68%  after  police  began  citing  truants  (U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  1996).  Similarly,  when  truancy  prosecution  began  in  Tulsa 
County,  school  attendance  increased  and  teen  burglary,  especially  the  number  of  daytime 
burglaries,  dropped  correspondingly  (Wilson,  1993).  In  Milwaukee,  city  officials  believe 
that  the  new  antitruancy  program  is  in  part  responsible  for  a  recent  33%  drop  in  daytime 
crime  (Harris,  1996).  These  figures  clearly  support  the  connection  between  truancy  and 
juvenile  crime  and  speak  to  the  desperate  need  to  resolve  the  problem  of  truancy. 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  compete  in  a  global  economy  is  threatened  by 
the  increasing  numbers  of  young  adults  launched  with  compromised  educations.  As 
nations  around  the  world  move  toward  competing  in  the  worldwide  market,  any  nation 
comprised  of  unskilled  or  undereducated  producers  is  clearly  at  a  disadvantage.  Thus, 
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truancy  and  compromised  educational  attainment  may  generate  serious  consequences  for 
the  gross  national  product  as  well  as  the  nation's  overall  standard  of  living. 

The  phenomenon  of  truancy  is  clearly  complex,  and  the  alarming  trend  of 
increased  levels  of  truancy  has  had  and  will  continue  to  have  profound  effects  at  the 
individual,  school,  community,  and  national  levels.  A  variety  of  approaches  have  been 
used  in  attempting  to  understand  and  respond  to  truancy.  However,  numerous  costly 
programs  aimed  at  truancy  prevention  and  intervention  frequently  neglect  the  relationship 
between  the  family  and  the  school  system,  particularly  parent-school  and  student-school 
relationships.  The  emerging  trend  of  increased  truancy  underscores  the  serious  nature  of 
this  phenomenon;  as  a  result,  further  efforts  to  disentangle  the  matrix  of  truancy  are 
clearly  warranted.  Indeed,  "truancy  is  an  old  problem  highly  deserving  of  irmovative 
attempts  to  make  inroads  into  a  national  tragedy"  (Mateson  &  Mateson,  1992,  p.  56). 

Overview 

Historically,  truancy  has  been  attributed  to  a  wide  variety  of  influences.  Some 
theorists  regard  truancy  as  emanating  from  internal  sources  such  as  negative  self-concept, 
feelings  of  inadequacy  and  inability,  poor  coping  skills  (Friesen,  1990;  Reed,  1987; 
Schloss,  Kane,  &  Miller,  1981),  peer  pressure,  an  external  locus  of  control  (McClure, 
1988),  and  learning  disabilities  (Thomson  &  Stannard,  1975).  Other  researchers  suggested 
that  truancy  results  from  intrafamily  dynamics,  socio-economics  (Bos,  Ruijter,  & 
Visscher,  1990;  Galloway,  1976a,  1982),  parental  rejection,  overindulgence, 
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overprotection  (Little  &  Thompson,  1983),  family  size,  quality  of  housing,  and  family 
stress  (Berg,  1992). 

Although  not  a  single  variable  can  be  designated  as  primary,  current  thinking 
suggests  that  viewing  the  ecosystemic  context,  which  includes  intrafamily  as  well  as 
extrafamily  relationships,  enables  one  to  see  the  big  picture  regarding  child  development 
and  child  behaviors.  Particular  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  family  functioning  in  relation 
to  other  social  systems  such  as  educational,  religious,  legal,  health  care,  and  governmental 
systems.  The  effort  to  understand  children's  school  performance  with  an  expanded  lens 
that  focuses  on  the  family  context  as  it  relates  to  other  social  systems  (including  the 
school  system)  is  most  evident  in  recent  literature  (Amatea  &  Sherrard,  1994a;  Kaplan. 
1992;  Anderson  et  al.,  1983;  Aponte,  1976;  Bronfenbrenner,  1979,  1986,  1995;  Epstein, 
1987;  Fine,  1992, 1995;  Fine  &  Carlson,  1992;  Haley;  1976;  Lusterman,  1985;  Madanes, 
1981;  Minuchin  &  Fishman;  1981). 

For  example,  Bronfenbrenner  (1979)  suggested  that  although  the  family  is  the 
principal  setting  in  which  human  development  occurs,  it  is  one  of  several  contexts  (e.g. 
home,  school,  church)  in  which  developmental  processes  can  and  do  take  place.  The  term 
microsystem  has  been  used  to  refer  to  the  immediate  relationship  between  person  and 
context  such  as  a  child's  relationship  to  the  classroom  or  the  child's  relationship  matrix  at 
home.  The  term  mesosystem  has  been  used  to  refer  to  the  ongoing  interrelationship  among 
contexts  containing  the  child  such  as  home  and  school  (Bronfenbrenner,  1979;  Carlson, 
1992).  Each  context  is  recursively  and  mutually  influential,  impacting  the  child's 
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functioning  in  other  contexts;  events  in  the  home  are  said  to  impact  events  in  the 
classroom  and  vice  versa.  Further,  the  quality  of  the  interface  and  communication  flow 
between  microsystems  such  as  the  family  and  school  is  a  key  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  individual  and  impacts  behavior  in  both  contexts  (Bronfenbrenner,  1986). 

Of  significant  interest  to  family  researchers  has  been  the  widely  held  notion  that 
chronic  school  behavioral  problems  frequently  resuh  from  a  lack  of  collaboration  or 
unresolved  conflict  between  parents  and  the  school  system.  Such  conflicts  are  said  to 
interfere  with  student  performance  (Bronfenbrenner,  1986;  Carlson,  1992;  Compher, 
1982;  Fine,  1995). 

In  the  mesosytem  (e.g.,  the  interrelationship  containing  the  family  and  school 
system),  problematic  functioning  may  take  the  form  of  overt  or  covert  hostility  between 
parents  and  the  school,  and  lead  to  escalated  alienation  for  all  involved  (Compher,  1982). 
Indeed,  what  previously  may  have  been  defined  by  some  observers  as  a  "fading  out" 
process  by  the  student,  when  initial  absences  escalate  to  habitual  truancy  and  eventual 
dropping  out,  may  include  the  "fading  out"  of  the  parents  from  a  school  system  which 
appears  increasingly  distant,  irrelevant,  and  possibly  hostile. 

The  phenomenon  of  increased  estrangement  between  parents  and  the  school 
system  as  well  as  concurrent  problematic  student  performance  can  be  compared  to  the 
estrangement  of  parents  experiencing  marital  difficulties.  Framo  (1975)  argued  that 
whenever  you  have  a  disturbed  child,  you  have  a  disturbed  marriage.  Similarly, 
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disturbances  in  the  "marriage"  between  parents  and  schools  may  significantly  influence 
the  disturbed  performances  (such  as  truancy)  evident  in  the  educational  context. 

Just  as  mistrust  and  miscommunication  occur  in  a  disturbed  marriage,  so  also  in 
the  relationship  between  parents  and  schools,  with  negative  consequences  for  all  involved. 
Parents  and  school  staff  grow  increasingly  suspicious  of  one  another,  leading  to  further 
alienation  and  loss  of  any  opportunity  for  support  from  the  other.  Subsequently,  neither 
parents  nor  schools  transmit  the  positive  cultural  values  and  attitudes  important  to 
educational  success  (Lombana,  1983)  such  as  school  attachment,  educational  commitment, 
and  acceptance  of  school  structure.  Jenkins  (1995)  suggested  that  these  things  are  vital  to 
successful  education  but  are  too  often  undermined  by  negative  family-school  interactions. 
As  a  result,  children  become  vulnerable  to  those  variables  closely  associated  with  truancy 
such  as  dropping  out,  drug  or  alcohol  addiction,  and  juvenile  delinquency  (Farrington, 
1980;  Jenkins,  1995;  Le  Compte,  1987;  Rutter,  1980;  Ziesemer,  1984). 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

There  are  nine  problems  to  be  addressed  in  this  study: 

1.  The  relationship  between  parents'  general  satisfaction  with  the  school  system 
(as  measured  by  overall  scores  on  the  Parent  Satisfaction  Survey)  and  differing  degrees  of 
truancy  (as  defined  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences  by  their  child)  is  unknown. 

2.  The  relationship  between  parents'  satisfaction  with  the  school  administrators 
(as  measured  by  subscale  scores  on  the  Parent  Satisfaction  Survey)  and  differing  degrees 
of  truancy  (as  defined  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences  by  their  child)  is  unknown. 
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3.  The  relationship  between  parents'  satisfaction  with  the  school  teachers  (as 
measured  by  subscale  scores  on  the  Parent  Satisfaction  Survey)  and  differing  degrees  of 
truancy  (as  defined  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences  by  their  child)  is  unknown. 

4.  The  relationship  between  parents'  satisfaction  with  opportunities  for  school 
involvement  (as  measured  by  subscale  scores  on  the  Parent  Satisfaction  Survey)  and 
differing  degrees  of  truancy  (as  defined  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences  by  their 
child )  is  unknown. 

5.  The  relationship  between  students'  general  satisfaction  with  the  school  system 
(as  measured  by  overall  scores  on  the  Student  Satisfaction  Survey)  and  differing  degrees 
of  truancy  (as  defined  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences  by  their  child)  is  unknown. 

6.  The  relationship  between  students'  satisfaction  with  student-teacher 
relationships  (as  measured  by  subscale  scores  on  the  Student  Satisfaction  Survey)  and 
differing  degrees  of  truancy  (as  defined  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences  by  their 
child)  is  unknovm. 

7.  The  relationship  between  students'  satisfaction  with  student-peer 
relationships  (as  measured  by  subscale  scores  on  the  Student  Satisfaction  Survey)  and 
differing  degrees  of  truancy  (as  defined  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences  by  their 
child)  is  unknown. 

8.  The  relationship  between  the  quality  of  family  communication  (as  measured  by 
subscale  scores  on  the  Family  Assessment  Measure  III)  and  differing  degrees  of  truancy 
(as  defined  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences  by  their  child)  is  unknown. 
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9.  The  relationship  between  the  quality  of  intrafamilial  involvement  (as  measured 
by  subscale  scores  on  the  Family  Assessment  Measure  III)  and  differing  degrees  of 
truancy  (as  defined  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences  by  their  child)  is  unknown. 

Need  for  the  Study 

The  need  for  addressing  problems  associated  with  truancy  has  been  long 
recognized  (Bage,  1989;  Chapman,  1991;  Wilson,  1993;  Wylie  &  Hunter,  1994). 
Specifically,  ecosystemic  researchers  have  called  for  studies  addressing  problems 
associated  with  truancy  and  parent-school,  student-school,  and  parent-child  relationships 
(Bronfenbrenner,  1986;  Carlson,  1992;  Compher,  1982;  Fine,  1992,  1995).  The 
ecosystemic  perspective  provides  the  best  framework  for  conceptualizing  and  treating  the 
dynamic  relationship  between  parents  and  the  school  system,  parents  and  students,  and 
students  and  schools  within  the  context  of  truancy  (Anderson  &  Goolishian,  1988; 
Anderson,  Goolishian,  &  Windermand,  1986a;  Goolishian  &  Anderson,  1990,  1992; 
Senge,  1990;  Senge,  Roberts,  Ross,  Smith,  &  Kleiner,  1994).  Theoretically,  symptomatic 
behavior  in  the  form  of  chronic  school  behavioral  problems  (such  as  truancy)  is  said  to  be 
symptomatic  of  an  estranged  relationship  between  parents  and  schools.  Moreover, 
utilizing  aspects  of  the  perspective  of  second  order  cybernetics  reaps  the  benefits  of  what 
Bateson  (1987)  defines  as  a  double  descripfion,  providing  a  richer  articulation  of  the 
dynamics  between  parents  and  schools  according  to  Amundson  et  al.  (1983).  Solutions  to 
problems  such  as  truancy  emerge  from  a  double  description  which  encompasses  expert 
knowledge  (e.g.,  a  therapist's  clinical  expertise  and  knowledge  of  theory)  and  indigenous 
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knowledge  (e.g.,  multiple  stakeholder's  perspectives  on  truancy);  the  conversation 
constitutes  a  search  for  differences  that  make  a  difference. 

From  a  second  order  cybernetic  perspective,  knowledge  is  a  social  phenomenon  in 
which  perceptions  of  reality  evolve  via  the  sharing  of  information  (Mc  Daniel,  1981; 
Amatea  &  Sherrard,  1994a,  1994b;  Becvar  &  Becvar,  1995;  Parry  &  Doan,  1994;  White, 
1990).  The  definition,  meaning,  and  subsequent  resolution  of  social  problems  are 
contingent  upon  collaborative  communication.  When  family  and  school  are  defined  as 
members  of  a  "problem  determined  system"  (Anderson  &  Goolishian,  1988;  Anderson, 
Goolishian,  PuUiam  &  Windermand,  1986;  Anderson,  Goolishian  &  Windermand,  1986b; 
Goolishian  &  Anderson,  1990,  1992)  and  engage  in  a  collaborative  effort  to  resolve  the 
"problem"  of  truancy,  the  chances  for  creative  solutions  are  greatly  enhanced.  When 
collaboration  does  not  occur,  each  party  must  contend  with  and  act  upon  his/her  own 
definition  of  the  reality  of  events  surrounding  the  student's  truancy  (Bogan,  1984).  When 
the  perception  and  understanding  of  the  truancy  events  are  mediated  by  each  of  the 
individual  stakeholder's  particular  use  of  language,  his/her  location  within  the  field  of 
social  structures  (White,  Summerlin,  Loos,  &  Epstein,  1992;  Epstein  &  Loos,  1989),  and 
little  to  no  collaboration  with  other  stakeholders,  often  a  power  struggle  ensues  among 
those  in  the  problem-determined  system  (i.e.,  between  parents  and  schools,  parents  and 
students,  and  students  and  the  school)  in  which  each  party  vies  to  impose  their 
understanding  and  efforts  upon  the  other  (Amatea,  1989;  White,  1990;  Freedman  & 
Combs,  1996;  Parry  &  Doan,  1994;  Daniels  &  White,  1994). 
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Stine's  (1989)  suspension  of  truants  as  a  way  to  "punish  the  parents  who  will  in 
turn  punish  the  student"  exempHfies  the  school's  imposition  of  their  definition  of  the 
problem  on  the  family.  By  contrast,  Compher's  (1982)  paradigm  of  the  family's 
"aggressive  entanglement"  which  describes  the  parents'  use  of  overt  hostility  and 
aggression  exemplifies  a  family's  attempt  to  impose  their  understanding  of  the  truancy 
problem  on  the  school.  Taylor  and  Adelman  (1990)  proposes  further  that  school 
avoidance  behaviors  on  the  part  of  truants  are  an  expression  of  a  power  struggle  between 
the  student  and  teacher,  or  the  student  and  parent,  in  which  the  youth  attempts  to  impose 
her/his  definition  on  others;  the  more  the  teacher  or  parent  tightens  the  limits  and  pushes 
the  student,  the  more  the  youth  seems  committed  to  showing  that  he/she  carmot  be 
controlled.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  monocular  vision  (as  contrasted  with  binocular 
vision/double  description)  leads  to  increased  frustration  and  alienation,  and  parent, 
student,  and  school  system  opinions  toward  each  other  become  increasingly  negative. 

Senge's  (1990)  second-order  cybernetic  archetype  of  the  escalating  positive 
feedback  loop  best  illustrates  the  process  in  which  many  parent-school,  parent-student, 
and  student-school  struggles  ensue.  Members  each  see  the  resolution  of  the  truancy 
problem  as  dependent  on  the  relative  advantage  each  has  over  the  other.  Whenever  one 
side  attempts  to  resolve  the  truancy  issue  based  on  its  own  limited  definitions,  the  other 
is  often  threatened,  leading  to  more  aggressive  efforts  to  reestablish  an  advantage,  which, 
in  turn,  threatens  the  first,  resulting  in  escalating  aggressiveness.  Often  each  member  sees 
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his/her  aggressive  behavior  as  a  defensive  response  to  the  other's  aggression  and,  with  the 
escalation,  experiences  increased  alienation  and  negative  sentiment  (Lombana.  1983). 

This  study  attempts  to  test  the  relevance  of  the  guiding  ecosystemic  assumptions 
evident  in  the  second-order  cybernetic  archetype  (i.e.,  the  positive  feedback  loop)  to  the 
escalating  parent-school,  parent-student,  and  student-school  conflict  regarding  degrees  of 
truancy.  Since  it  relevance  has  not  been  systematically  tested,  the  next  logical  step  is  to 
gather  data  which  either  support  or  refute  these  clinical  observations. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

This  study  uses  quantitative  measures  to  determine  (a)  the  effect  of  truancy  (or 
the  number  of  unexcused  absences)  on  the  parent-school  relationship,  (b)  the  effect  of 
truancy  on  student-school  relationship,  (c)  the  effect  of  truancy  on  the  quality  of  family 
communication,  and  (e)  the  effect  of  truancy  on  the  quality  of  intrafamily  involvement. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  ecosystemic  context  of  truancy  in 
order  to  increase  knowledge  concerning  the  parent-school  relationships,  student-school 
relationships,  and  the  parent-child  relationships  as  well  as  intrafamilial  relationships  for 
truant  and  nontruant  families.  The  goals  of  this  study  were  to  (a)  determine  whether 
parents  of  truants  experience  an  increase  in  distance  and  negative  opinion  toward  the 
school  system  as  a  function  of  their  child's  unexcused  absences,  (b)  determine  whether 
truants  experience  increased  alienation  or  negative  opinion  toward  the  school  system  as  a 
result  of  increased  unexcused  absences,  and  (c)  determine  whether  parents  and  truants 
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experience  an  increase  in  intrafamilial  alienation  as  a  function  of  increased  unexcused 
absences. 

Identifying  the  nature  of  these  relationships  has  implications  for  ecosystemic 
family  theory,  clinical  practice,  practitioner  training,  social  policy,  and  further  research. 

Rationale  for  the  Study 

This  study  was  grounded  in  the  theoretical  perspective  of  ecosystemic  family 
theory  (Aponte,  1976;  Bronfenbrenner,  1996;  Carison,  1992;  Fine,  1992,  1995; 
Lusterman,  1985;  Minuchin  &  Fishman,  1981).  According  to  Cimmarusti  et  al.  (1984). 
truancy  is  not  the  result  of  a  simple  causal  problem,  nor  is  it  simply  the  act  of  unexcused 
school  absence.  Truancy  comprises  a  whole  class  of  actions  involving  the  interactions  of 
the  child,  family,  and  school  concerning  the  issue  of  chronic  unexcused  school  absence. 
The  choice  of  an  ecosystemic  lens  is  due  to  the  opinion  that  traditional  views  of  truancy 
are  narrow  in  scope. 

An  ecosystemic  perspective  emphasizes  the  importance  of  systemic  relationships 
and  behavior  settings.  It  rests  on  the  belief  that  elements  such  as  families  and  school  exist 
in  a  state  of  organized  and  active  communicative  interrelatedness  and  interdependence 
such  that  the  activities  of  one  element  have  either  direct  or  indirect  influence  on  the 
members  of  each  system.  In  addition,  the  quality  of  the  interface  or  communication  flow 
between  systems  is  a  key  factor  in  the  development  of  the  members  of  the  system 
(Bronfenbrenner,  1996). 
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Ecosystemic  theory  is  particularly  well  suited  for  the  study  of  parent-school, 
parent-student,  and  student- school  relationships  because  it  (a)  offers  a  contextual 
perspective  for  conceptualizing  problematic  relationships  between  parents  and  schools, 
parents  and  students,  and  students  and  schools,  (b)  facilitates  cultural  sensitivity  and 
relativism  by  constantly  placing  the  family  in  its  social  context  (Falicov,  1988),  and  (c) 
resonates  with  other  therapeutic  approaches  such  as  cybernetic  paradigms.  Moreover, 
when  an  ecosystemic  theoretical  perspective  is  operationalized  by  Senge's  (1990) 
archetypes,  it  provides  the  means  to  measure  empirically  the  parent-school,  parent- 
student,  and  student-school  escalations  upon  which  this  study  was  based. 

According  to  ecosystemic  theory,  truancy  and  other  school-related  problematic 
behaviors  are  relevant  to  the  family-school  context  for  the  following  reasons: 

1 .  Problematic  school  behavior  in  children  is  frequently  seen  as  symptomatic  of 
the  family-school  relationship. 

2.  Problematic  behavior  in  children  frequently  disappears  when  problems  between 
families  and  schools  are  addressed. 

3.  The  truant  exists  in  the  spaces  between  overlapping  systems,  and  changes  in 
one  system  can  influence  the  truant  as  well  as  the  other  system. 

4.  Strained  behaviors  between  families  and  school  staff  in  some  situations  may 
exacerbate  the  problem  of  truancy  and  may,  in  fact,  be  the  problem. 

5.  School-related  problems  such  as  truancy  may  represent  a  lack  of  "ecological  fit" 
between  the  family  and  school. 
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If  a  relationship  is  found  to  exist  between  parents'  satisfaction  with  the  school  as 
a  function  of  their  child's  truancy,  this  supports  the  observation  that  symptomatic  school 
behaviors  in  students  is  frequently  seen  to  be  connected  to  problems  in  the  parent-school 
relationship.  This  also  supports  the  value  of  an  ecosystemic  framework  in 
conceptualizing  truancy;  the  use  of  the  archetype  of  escalations  (Senge  et.  al.,  1994)  to 
conceptualize  truancy  are  supported.  Furthermore,  the  assertion  that  what  was  once  seen 
as  the  truants'  "fading"  out  process  actually  reflects  the  family  and  school's  fading  out 
process  is  substantiated. 

If  a  relationship  is  found  to  exist  between  parents'  and  children's  satisfaction  with 
the  school  system  as  a  function  of  truancy,  the  ecosystemic  assertion  that  changes  in  one 
system  can  influence  changes  in  another  is  supported.  Similarly,  if  family  communication 
and  involvement  vary  as  a  fiinction  of  truancy,  the  perception  of  the  mutually  influential 
relationship  between  families  and  schools  is  also  supported.  These  results  confirm  the 
value  of  an  ecosystemic  framework  in  conceptualizing  truancy. 

Knowledge  concerning  the  effects  of  parent-school  relationships  on  truancy  may 
also  have  implications  for  professional  clinical  practice  with  truants,  their  families,  and 
school  personnel.  Treating  truants  without  attending  to  the  family-school  relationship 
often  fails  to  establish  long-term  positive  change  (Coppersmith,  1983;  Falicov,  1988; 
Goolishian  &  Anderson,  1990).  By  contrast,  an  ecosystemic  perspective  enables  a  family 
therapist  to  understand  the  mutually  influential  relationship  between  parents,  the  school 
system,  and  truancy.  An  ecosystemic  therapist  can  assist  parents,  school,  and  child  to 
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negotiate  a  shared  understanding  of  problems  by  enhancing  the  quality  of  communication 
and  facilitating  the  identification  of  mutual  needs  and  collaborative  strategies  for  resolving 
problems.  As  a  resuh  of  their  collaboration,  they  can  prevent  the  escalation  of  conflict 
that  too  often  undermines  parent-school  attempts  to  support  consistently  the  child's 
productive  behaviors  in  school.  A  family  focus  involving  the  school  is  cost  effective  when 
one  considers  the  observation  that  truancy  in  one  sibling  is  often  replicated  by  other 
siblings. 

Knowledge  concerning  the  effects  of  parent-school  relationships  for  truancy  has 
implications  for  school  policy  and  procedure  and  for  counselor  education  programs. 
Schools  may  designate  representatives  whose  focus  is  to  engage  families  of  youth  at  risk. 
Dropout  prevention  programs  may  utilize  a  more  family-focused  response  to  youth  at 
risk.  Counselor  education  programs  may  place  a  stronger  emphasis  on  training  clinicians 
to  work  with  larger  systems  (Imber-Black,  1990). 

Future  researchers  may  explore  the  multicultural  implications  of  family-school 
relationships  and  their  connection  to  truancy.  Studies  may  determine  if  parents  and 
students  of  certain  racial  or  ethnic  groups  experience  more  dissatisfaction  and 
estrangement  from  schools  and  from  one  another  than  other  groups  in  the  context  of 
truancy.  Additional  studies  might  determine  the  relationship  between  truancy  and  the 
level  of  family  minority  identity  development  (Atkinson,  Morten,  &  Sue,  1989)  or 
acculturation  (Falicov,  1988).  Other  factors  such  as  parent  marital  status,  family 
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socioeconomics,  and  their  relevance  toward  the  parent-school,  parent-student,  and 
student-school  relationships  could  be  illuminated. 

Currently,  habitual  truancy  is  grounds  for  adjudication  in  most  states,  and  specific 
legal  processes  have  been  established  in  which  a  habitual  truant  through  adjudication  is 
designated  a  "Child  in  Need  of  Services."  As  a  result,  the  child  and  family  may  receive  a 
variety  of  legal  sanctions  imposed  by  the  courts  such  as  the  requirement  to  attend  school, 
attend  counseling,  and  complete  community  services  (Florida  Statutes,  1997a).  If  a 
relationship  is  found  between  parent,  student,  and  school  discord  and  truancy,  sanctions 
toward  the  child,  parents,  and  family  may  be  shaped  by  this  information.  Parents  of 
children  adjudicated  a  "Child  in  Need  of  Services"  may  be  required  to  participate  in 
activities  specifically  designed  to  enhance  the  collaboration,  cooperation,  and  overall 
quality  of  the  relationship  between  themselves  and  the  school  system.  Similarly,  parents 
and  students  may  be  required  to  engage  in  activities  that  would  increase  healthy 
intrafamily  involvement  and  communication.  Further,  students  may  be  required  to 
perform  activities  geared  toward  enhancing  their  satisfaction  and  attachment  to  the  school 
setting  such  as  engaging  in  extracurricular  activities. 

Research  Questions 
The  following  research  questions  were  examined  in  this  study: 
1 .  What  is  the  relationship  between  parents'  satisfaction  with  the  school  system 
(as  measured  by  overall  scores  on  the  Parent  Satisfaction  Survey)  and  their  children's 
truancy  as  measured  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences? 
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2.  What  is  the  relationship  between  parents'  satisfaction  with  school 
administrators  (as  measured  by  subscale  scores  on  the  Parent  Satisfaction  Survey)  and 
their  children's  truancy  as  measured  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences? 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  between  parents'  satisfaction  with  teachers  (as 
measured  by  subscale  scores  on  the  Parent  Satisfaction  Survey)  and  their  children's 
truancy  as  measured  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences? 

4.  What  is  the  relationship  between  parents'  satisfaction  with  opportunities  for 
school  involvement  (as  measured  by  subscale  scores  on  the  Parent  Satisfaction  Survey) 
and  their  child's  truancy  as  measured  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences? 

5.  What  is  the  relationship  between  students'  satisfaction  with  the  school  system 
(as  measured  by  overall  scores  on  the  Student  Satisfaction  Survey)  and  their  truancy  as 
measured  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences? 

6.  What  is  the  relationship  between  students'  satisfaction  with  the  student/teacher 
relationships  (as  measured  by  subscale  scores  on  the  Student  Satisfaction  Survey)  and 
their  truancy  as  measured  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences? 

7.  What  is  the  relationship  between  students'  satisfaction  with  the  peer 
relationships  (as  measured  by  subscale  scores  on  the  Student  Satisfaction  Survey)  and 
their  truancy  as  measured  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences? 

8.  What  is  the  relationship  between  parents/child  communication  (as  measured  by 
subscale  scores  on  the  Family  Assessment  Measure  III)  and  the  children's  truancy  as 
measured  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences? 
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9.  What  is  the  relationship  between  family  involvement  (as  measured  by  subscale 
scores  on  the  Family  Assessment  Measure  III)  and  the  child's  truancy  as  measured  by 
the  number  of  unexcused  absences? 

Definition  of  Terms 

Children  in  Need  of  Services  are  children  for  whom  there  is  no  pending 
investigation  into  an  allegation  of  abuse,  no  current  supervision  by  the  Department  of 
Juvenile  Justice  or  the  Department  of  Children  and  Family  Services.  The  child  must  also 
be  found  by  the  court  to  (a)  have  persistently  run  away  from  the  child's  parents  or  legal 
custodian,  (b)  be  habitually  truant  from  school,  or  (c)  have  persistently  disobeyed  the 
reasonable  and  lawful  demands  of  the  child's  parents  or  legal  custodians  (Florida  Statues, 
1997a). 

A  disengaged  family  system  is  a  family  system  where  the  transactional  style  is 
marked  by  strong  or  rigid  boundaries  between  individuals  or  subsystems,  often  with 
diffuse  external  boundaries  around  the  family  system.  Members  often  feel  a  sense  of 
disconnection  and  may  readily  leave  this  type  of  system  due  to  limited  emotional  bonds 
or  loyalties  (Minuchin,  1974). 

Double  description  is  a  view  which  solicits  all  sides  of  a  relationship  and 
juxtiposes  them  to  generate  a  more  complete  sense  of  the  whole  (Bateson,  1987). 

Ecosystemic  perspective  for  family  systems  theory  encompasses  those  larger 
ecological  systems  which  enclose  and  support  the  family  system  (e.g.,  health  system, 


neighborhoods).  This  theory  supports  the  belief  that  the  ecosystem  has  resources  within 
it  to  resolve  its  problem. 

Enmeshed  family  system  refers  to  familial  transactional  style  characterized  by 
diffuse  internal  boundaries,  a  high  degree  of  emotional  reactivity  between  individuals,  and 
overinvolvement  between  family  members  (Minuchin,  1974). 

Exosystem  refers  to  the  linkages  and  interactional  processes  that  occur  between 
two  or  more  settings  which  indirectly  influences  the  development  of  a  person  in  one  of 
the  systems  (Bronfenbrenner,  1979). 

An  habitual  truant  is  a  youth  with  15  unexcused  absences  within  90  calendar  days 
with  or  without  the  knowledge  or  justifiable  consent  of  the  parent  or  legal  guardian  and 
who  is  subject  to  compulsory  school  attendance  laws  before  being  deah  with  as  a  "Child 
in  Need  of  Services"  (Florida  Statutes,  1997b). 

A  mesosystem  includes  the  connection  and  processes  taking  place  between  two 
or  more  settings  which  directly  impact  the  persons  contained  in  the  systems.  The 
mesosytem  is  a  system  of  microsystems  (Bronfenbrenner,  1 979). 

A  microsystem  includes  patterns  of  activities,  social  roles,  and  interpersonal 
relationships  experienced  by  the  developing  individual  in  a  particular  setting  (e.g.,  home, 
school,  church)  (Bronfenbrenner,  1979). 

Satisfaction  refers  to  the  personal,  affective  response  of  an  individual  to  a  specific 
situation  or  condition  (Halderson  et  al.,  1988). 
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A  second  chance  school  is  an  alternative  school  program  provided  through 
cooperative  agreements  between  the  Department  of  Juvenile  Justice,  private  providers, 
state,  or  local  law  enforcement  agencies  for  students  deemed  habitual  truants,  or  students 
who  have  been  disruptive,  violent  or  have  committed  serious  offenses  (Florida  Statutes, 
1997c). 

Second  Order  Cybernetics  emphasizes  that  the  descriptions  of  and  operations 
upon  a  system  caimot  be  separated  from  the  distinctions  which  are  drawn  by  the 
observer. 

Triangulation  is  a  process  in  which  a  third  person  or  agency  is  introduced  into  a 
dyadic  relationship  to  balance  either  excessive  intimacy,  conflict,  or  distance  and  provided 
stability  in  the  system  (Minuchin,  1974). 

Truancy  is  a  minimum  of  three  unexcused  absences  within  90  calendar  days. 

An  unexcused  absence  is  an  absence  which  is  determined  unexcused  by  the 
designated  school  attendee  in  accordance  with  county  and  state  guidelines. 

Ungovernability  refers  to  persistent  disobeying  the  reasonable  and  lawful  demands 
of  the  child's  parents  or  legal  custodians  and  being  beyond  their  control  despite  efforts  by 
the  child's  parents  or  legal  custodians  (Florida  Statutes,  1997a). 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  RELATED  LITERATURE 

Chapter  II  is  organized  into  six  major  sections:  (a)  taxonomies  of  truancy,  (b)  an 

ecosystemic  theory  as  a  framework  for  conceptualizing  truancy,  (d)  the  need  for  positive 

home/school  relationships,  (e)  the  need  for  positive  student/school  relationships,  and  (f) 

truancy  and  the  family  lifecycle. 

Taxonomies  of  Truancy 

The  evolution  in  the  conceptualization  and  approach  to  truancy  over  time  has 
moved  from  an  emphasis  on  pathology  to  an  emphasis  on  resolution.  Initial  attempts  at 
understanding  this  phenomenon  differentiated  among  types  of  truancy  and  developed 
categorizations  based  on  symptomology  (Galloway,  1976a;  Hersov.  1960a,  1960b; 
Nielsen  &  Gerber,  1979).  However,  recent  approaches  toward  understanding  attendance- 
related  problems  have  focused  on  assessing  and  unitizing  contextual  variables  and 
establishing  a  unifying  conceptualization  to  encompass  the  variety  of  symptoms,  family 
constellations,  and  contextual  variables  relevant  to  truancy  (Cimmarusti  et  al.,  1984; 
Compher,  1982;  Kearney  &  Silverman,  1996;  Ziesemer,  1984). 

Truancy  is  a  common  and  complex  issue.  Researchers  have  associated  numerous 
factors  with  truancy  such  as  age,  SES,  family  size,  intrafamily  conflict,  educational 
underachievement,  parental  disinterest  in  school,  juvenile  delinquency,  environmental 
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factors,  and  various  psychological  disorders  (Berg,  1992;  Carlen,  Gleeson,  &  Wardhaugh, 
1992;  Cooper,  1984,  1986;  Galloway,  1976b,  1982;  Hersov  &  Berg,  1980;  Thompson  & 
Stannard,  1975).  Further,  researchers  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  such  as  education, 
criminology,  psychology,  psychiatry,  social  work,  and  family  therapy  have  investigated 
truancy  (Aponte,  1976;  Black,  1996;  Minuchin  &  Fishman,  1981;  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  1996;  Ziesemer,  1984). 

Each  approach  has  emphasized  different  aspects  of  the  phenomenon,  and  each 
discipline  has  grappled  with  markedly  different  concepts  in  an  effort  to  locate  the 
underlying  causes  of  truancy.  As  a  result,  a  confusing  array  of  terms  have  been  used  to 
capture  an  understanding  of  truancy.  Phrases  like  persistent  absentee  (Cooper,  1984, 
1986;  Copper  &  Mellors,  1990;  Galloway,  1976a,  1980,  1982;  Reid,  1982,  1983),  school 
refuser  (Hersov,  1960a,  1960b;  Kearney  &  Silverman,  1996;  Kearney,  Eisen,  & 
Silverman,  1995;  King,  OUendick,  &  Tonge,  1995),  truant  (Brown,  1983;  Cimmarusti  et 
al.,  1984;  Hibbett  &  Fogelman,  1990;  Hibbett  et  al,  1990;  Patterson,  1989),  at  risk 
students,  (Frymier,  1992;  Weinberg  &  Weinberg,  1992),  school  avoidance  behavior 
(Taylor  &  Adelman,  1990),  marginal  student  (Sinclair  &  Ghory,  1986),  and  school  phobic 
(Huffmgton  &  Sevitt,  1989;  Bernstein,  Svingen,  &  Garfinkel,  1990)  have  been  used  to 
punctuate  different  aspects  of  school-non-attending  behavior. 

Historically,  truancy  has  been  attributed  to  a  wide  variety  of  influences.  Some 
theorists  regard  truancy  as  emanating  from  internal  sources  such  as  negative  self-concept, 
feelings  of  inadequacy  and  inability,  poor  coping  skills  (Friesen,  1990;  Reed,  1987; 
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Schloss  et  al.,  1981),  peer  pressure,  an  external  locus  of  control  (Mc  Clure,  1988),  or 
learning  disabilities  (Thomas  &  Stannard,  1975).  Other  researchers  have  suggested  that 
truancy  results  from  intrafamily  dynamics  or  factors  such  as  socio-economics  (Bos  et  al., 
1990;  Galloway,  1976b),  parental  rejection,  overindulgence,  overprotection  (Little  & 
Thompson,  1983),  family  size,  quality  of  housing,  and  family  stress  (Berg,  1992). 

Similarly,  school  refusal  and  the  closely  related  school  phobia  which  refer  to  a 
syndrome  including  the  following  features  such  as  an  unwillingness  to  attend  school, 
staying  home  when  not  at  school,  disapproving  parents  who  are  cognizant  of  their  child's 
absence,  student's  severe  emotional  upset  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  attend,  and  an 
absence  of  significant  antisocial  behaviors  have  been  studied  to  determine  their  etiology  as 
well  as  to  contrast  them  from  truancy  (Berg,  1980;  Hersov  &  Berg,  1980;  Huffington  & 
Sevitt,  1989). 

Traditionally,  truancy  and  school  refusal  or  phobia  have  been  predominantly 
differentiated  by  the  presence  of  antisocial  behaviors  such  as  stealing,  vandalism,  lying, 
destructive  behaviors  (i.e.,  truancy),  the  presence  of  open  parental  consent  for  absences 
as  well  as  fear  or  anxiety  related  to  school  (i.e.,  school  phobia/avoidance)  (Huffington  & 
Sevitt,  1989;  Kearney  &  Silverman,  1996;  Kearney  et.  al.,  1995;  King  et  al.,  1995). 

A  number  of  researchers  have  attempted  to  further  differentiate  truancy  and 
school  phobia/refusal.  Cooper  (1984)  proposed  that  school  refusal  and  truancy  were 
distinctly  different  disorders,  differing  both  in  form  and  quality.  In  a  study  of  22 
adolescent  refusers  and  345  adolescent  truants,  school  refusers  were  found  to  see 


themselves  as  more  self-conscientious  than  truants.  Whereas  a  significant  number  of 
school  refusers  perceived  their  parents  and  teachers  as  viewing  them  in  very  favorable 
terms,  truants  tended  to  perceive  their  parents  and  teachers  having  a  low  opinion  of  them. 

In  addition.  Cooper  and  Mellors  (1990)  in  a  study  of  26  teachers  from  10 
specialized  teaching  units  found  that  teachers  perceived  school  refusal  and  truancy  as 
separate  disorders.  Moreover,  the  two  groups  were  clearly  distinguished  by  teachers 
based  upon  syptomology.  School  refusers  were  perceived  as  more  emotionally  disturbed, 
showing  higher  levels  of  anxiety,  depression,  and  stubborrmess  than  truants.  Also,  truants 
were  perceived  to  be  less  trustful,  undervalued  by  their  mothers,  more  connected  to  same 
gendered  peers,  and  more  capable  of  participating  in  extracurricular  activities  than  school 
refusers. 

Other  researchers  have  focused  primarily  on  the  aspect  of  nonattending  behavior 
referred  to  as  school  phobia  (Blagg,  1987;  Kahn,  Nursten,  &  Carroll,  1981).  Berg  (1980) 
summed  up  clinical  literature  on  school  phobia  suggesting  that  most  cases,  even  in  early 
adolescence,  school  phobia  is  associated  with  excessive  affection  and  parental 
submissiveness  to  the  child;  furthermore,  maternal  attitudes  of  overprotectiveness, 
overindulgence,  excessive  affection,  and  submissiveness  to  the  child  differ  quantitatively 
from  regular  attenders.  This  contrasts  parent-child  relationships  for  truants  which  are 
described  as  typically  rejecting  and  disengaged.  Therefore,  severe  school  attendance 
problems  are  increasingly  viewed  from  a  socio-cultural  phenomenon  as  forms  of  social 
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impairment  which  may  be  accompanied  by  anxiety  disturbances  in  the  case  of  school 
phobia  and  conduct  disturbances  in  the  case  of  truancy. 

Recently,  a  number  of  theorists  (Berg,  1992)  have  called  unto  question  the  need 
for  and  validity  of  the  distinctions  between  truancy  and  school  phobia.  They  raised 
serious  questions  about  the  distinction  of  the  school  refusal/phobia-truancy  dichotomy 
despite  its  long  endurance.  Kearney  and  Silverman  (1996)  went  as  far  as  to  present 
evidence  to  question  its  discriminate  validity,  noting  that  many  key  features  are  common 
to  both  "school  refusal"  and  "truancy"  including  absenteeism,  overdependence,  somatic 
complaints,  and  parental  knowledge.  In  addition,  authors  noted  that  many  key  features 
are  common  to  both  "school  phobia"  and  "truancy"  including  anxiety,  shyness,  and  peer 
withdrawal.  Similarly,  Aliotti  (1992)  suggested  that  the  distinction  between  school  phobia 
and  truancy,  with  the  former  term  associated  with  separation  anxiety  and  the  latter 
associated  with  delinquency,  may  be  more  ephemeral  that  real. 

A  number  of  theorists  have  attempted  to  bridge  the  conceptual  chasm  between 
school  phobia/refusal  and  truancy.  Cooper  (1986)  posited  a  unifying  model  based  upon 
the  concept  of  the  "nonsatellized  child."  According  to  this  model,  school  refusal  behavior 
is  the  result  of  an  "overvalued  child,"  marked  by  overinvolvement  and  enmeshment 
between  mother  and  child,  resulting  in  general  overprotectedness  by  parents. 
Consequently,  a  distorted  sense  of  self  emerges,  precluding  the  necessity  for  the  child  to 
achieve  a  derived  status  via  "satellization."  As  a  result,  the  child  fails  to  undergo  ego- 
differentiation  (Erickson,  1963,  1968,  1980).  Further,  school  involvement  challenges  the 
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overvalued  status  resulting  in  anxiety  and  conflict  within  the  school  environment 
ultimately  leading  to  school  refusal  behavior. 

Contrastingly,  Cooper  (1986)  likened  truancy  to  the  behavior  of  a  rejected  child. 
Like  the  school  refuser,  "satellization"  does  not  take  place.  Whereas  the  school  phobic  is 
perceived  as  overvalued  by  parents,  truants  are  seen  as  "undervalued."  Emotional 
estrangement  and  rejection  by  parents  cause  a  loss  of  security  and  a  sense  of  adequacy 
resulting  in  low  self-esteem  for  the  truant.  Due  to  subsequent  limited  coping  skills,  the 
truant  reacts  with  bitter  and  violent  outbursts  when  challenged  by  everyday  home-  and 
school-related  tasks.  Consequently,  interpersonal  relationships  at  home  and  school  are 
poor,  and  the  truant  seeks  an  increase  in  status  outside  the  family.  Aggression  associated 
with  antisocial  acts  may  stem  from  frustration  due  to  unmet  needs  related  to  disturbed 
maturity,  and  conflictual  relationships  (Cooper,  1986). 

Kearney  and  Silverman  (1996)  presented  a  comprehensive  assessment  and 
treatment  approach  to  truancy  in  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  varying  taxonomic  strategies 
and  definitions  of  nonattendance.  The  term  school  refusal  behavior  is  used  as  a  broad 
conceptualization  of  a  singular  behavioral  problem  with  a  comorbid  range  of  internalizing 
and  externalizing  symptoms.  Whereas  internalizing  symptoms  include  anxiety,  isolation, 
and  depression  similar  to  school  phobia,  externalizing  symptoms  include  delinquency, 
antisocial,  or  destructive  behaviors  similar  to  truancy. 

Kearney  and  Silverman  (1996)  utilized  different  categories  and  dimensions  to 
further  explicate  their  broad  conceptualization  of  truancy,  with  categories  such  as  (a) 
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nonproblematic  versus  problematic  behavior,  (b)  parent-motivated  versus  child- 
motivated,  and  (c)  self-corrective  versus  acute  versus  chronic  and  dimensions  such  as  (a) 
avoidance  of  specific  (e.g.,  classroom,  teachers,  buses)  or  general  stimuli  provoking 
negative  affectivity,  (b)  escape  from  aversive  social/evaluative  situations  (e.g.,  public 
speaking,  peer  interaction),  (c)  gain  verbal/physical  attention  (e.g.,  via  tantrums,  clinging, 
noncompliance),  and/or  (d)  pursue  tangible  reinforcement  (e.g.,  television,  friends). 

Brown  (1983)  expanded  upon  four  distinct  theoretical  approaches  to  truancy  and 
posited  that  truancy  may  be  the  result  of  one  or  more  of  the  following:  individual 
maladjustment  due  to  limited  socialization,  problematic  family  socialization  which 
encourages  truancy,  reinforcement  from  the  surrounding  community  which  undervalues 
education,  and  structural  and  procedural  school  characteristics  which  encourage  truancy. 

Ziesemer  (1984)  used  a  social  bonding  perspective  and  suggested  that  truancy 
results  from  one  or  more  of  the  following:  (a)  repeated  academic  failures  resulting  in 
lowered  self-esteem  and  detachment  from  school,  (b)  differences  in  the  students'  cultural 
values  regarding  education,  (c)  limited  socialization  resuhing  in  the  inability  to  bond  with 
the  school  and  others,  and  (d)  traumatic  personal  experiences  such  as  abuse,  incest,  or  the 
death  of  a  parent  which  interfere  with  an  individual's  ability  to  participate  actively  in  the 
schooling  process. 

Echoing  the  awareness  of  the  multiplicity  of  associated  factors  related  to  truancy, 
Barth  (1984)  noted  that,  like  most  social  problems,  truancy  arises  from  personal,  familial, 
institutional,  and  societal  shortcomings.  Personal  shortcomings  include  limhed  coping 
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abilities,  cognitive  deficits,  limited  social  skills,  and  limited  social  support.  Family 
shortcomings  include  financial  difficulties,  inappropriate  boundaries,  and  child  care  needs. 
School  influences  include  threat  of  violence,  excessive  teacher  expectations,  poor 
classroom  and  curricular  organization,  and  lack  of  support  and  professionalism  from 
teachers.  Societal  shortcomings  include  undervaluing  of  children  and  a  general 
hopelessness  regarding  the  resolution  of  truancy. 

Recent  approaches  to  truancy  and  school-related  problems  have  moved  toward 
emphasizing  the  family-school  relationship  and  collaborative  processes  (Corville-Smith, 
1994;  Fine  &  Carlson,  1992;  Lusterman,  1985;  Tucker  &  Dyson,  1976).  Endemic  in  this 
approach  is  the  understanding  that  truancy  is  clearly  a  highly  complex  issue  with  a 
variety  of  related  symptoms,  and  thus  the  best  treatment  approaches  towards  resolution 
are  those  which  focus  on  strengthening  parent  and  school  collaboration.  As  one  truancy 
officer  reports,  habitual  truancy  is  associated  with  everything  from  lice  infestation,  incest, 
transportation  problems,  financial  limitations,  family  conflict,  parental  alcoholism, 
family-school  conflict,  and  homelessness  (D.  Wilson,  personal  communication,  January 
25,  1997).  Regardless  of  the  reasons  or  factors  associated  with  habitual  truancy,  one 
primary  common  denominator  among  the  various  taxonomies  and  related  factors  is  a 
problematic  relationship  between  parents,  students,  and  the  school  system. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  truancy,  parents,  students,  and  the  school  system 
must  work  collaboratively  to  ensure  that  the  needs  unique  to  each  problem-determined 
system  are  adequately  addressed  so  that  all  stakeholders  have  an  opportunity  to  define 
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jointly  the  nature  of  the  problem  as  well  as  to  have  a  reason  to  participate  in  the 
resolution  of  the  truancy  (Amatea  &  Sherrard,  1994b;  Anderson  &  Goolishian,  1988; 
Goohshian  &  Anderson,  1990,  1992;  Tomm,  1988). 

Ecosystemic  Theory  as  a  Conceptualization  of  Truancy 
The  family  and  school  system  have  long  been  acknowledged  as  the  primary 
socializers  and  caregivers  of  children.  However,  problems  within  each  system  appear  to 
resonate  and  impact  behaviors  in  the  other  system.  Problems  within  the  family  system 
such  as  divorce,  family  conflict,  and  emotional/physical  abuse  frequently  place  children 
under  significant  emotional  stress  which,  in  turn,  interferes  with  their  school  performance 
(Carlson,  1992).  Similarly,  numerous  school-related  problems  such  as  truancy,  student- 
teacher  conflict,  poor  academic  performance,  and  school  environmental  factors  have  been 
associated  with  problematic  family  processes  (Carlson,  1992;  Galloway,  1976b,  1982; 
Ziesemer,  1984). 

An  ecosystemic  perspective  applied  to  truancy  acknowledges  the  recursive  and 
mutually  influential  nature  of  the  home/school  relationship  (Bronfenbrenner,  1979,  1986; 
Carlson,  1992;  Fine,  1992,  1995;  Fine  &  Holt,  1983).  The  truant  student  is 
simultaneously  a  member  of  a  family,  classroom,  and  school.  The  immediate  family 
reflects  a  unique  configuration  of  structure  and  relationships  which,  in  turn,  is  embedded 
in  a  unique  cultural  and  social  history.  The  classroom  is  characterized  by  a  particular 
structure  which  is  embedded  in  a  matrix  of  larger  school  and  community  structures  (Fine 
&  Holt,  1983).  Thus,  two  key  systems  in  the  child's  life,  school  and  home,  overlap,  and 
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what  occurs  in  one  system  can  affect  the  child's  behavior  in  the  other  system  (Carlson, 
1992;  Fine,  1995;  Fine  &  Holt,  1983).  Further,  the  interface  of  these  two  major  systems 
creates  a  third  unique  system  of  its  own  in  which  every  individual  is  simultaneously  a 
member  of  several  systems  (Bronfenbrenner,  1986;  Fine,  1992, 1995). 

Moreover,  Bateson  (1987)  suggested  that  to  understand  fully  an  individual's 
behaviors  such  as  those  of  a  truant  youth  we  must  look  to  see  patterns  which  connect  the 
home  and  school  systems  as  an  ecological  whole.  The  youth's  problematic  behaviors  may 
constitute  reactions  to  their  families,  schools,  and/or  family-school  interactional  systems. 
Because  each  system  is  more  complex  than  the  truant  students  themselves,  each  and  any 
combination  of  the  three  may  contribute  to  the  youth's  problems. 

From  this  perspective,  a  child's  problem  such  as  truancy  is  neither  perceived  as 
residing  wdthin  the  child  nor  exclusively  in  the  child's  environment.  Rather,  problematic 
behaviors  are  part  of  the  interaction  between  the  child  and  the  system  in  which  he/she  is  a 
part  (Fine  &  Holt,  1983).  As  Cimmarusti  et  al.  (1984)  suggested,  truancy  involves  a 
context  of  relationships  that  involve  more  than  just  the  truant  child. 

Bronfenbrenner  (1979)  proposed  a  social  ecology  theory  of  human  development 
which  posits  that  the  process  of  human  development  involves  ongoing  reciprocal 
interchange  between  the  individual  and  envirormient.  The  ecological  environment  is 
conceived  as  a  set  of  nested  structures,  each  inside  the  other,  like  a  set  of  Russian  dolls. 
This  model  has  been  used  widely  to  conceptualize  school-related  problems  and  is  a  useful 
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conceptualization  for  the  relationship  between  the  family  and  school  and  its  impact  on 
truancy. 

According  to  Bronfenbrenner  (1979),  there  are  a  number  of  systems  that  directly 
impact  human  development.  These  include  the  microsystem,  mesosystem,  macrosystem, 
and  exosystems. 
Microsystem 

The  microsystem  involves  a  pattern  of  activities,  social  roles,  and  interpersonal 
relationships  experienced  by  the  developing  person  in  a  given  face-to-face  setting  such  as 
classroom  or  home  environment.  These  settings  contain  particular  physical,  social,  and 
symbolic  factors  that  invite,  permit,  or  inhibit  engagement  in  progressively  more  complex 
interactions  within  the  immediate  environment.  Each  contains  structures  and  processes 
that  impact  social  exchanges  and  individuals  development  (Bronfenbrenner,  1979,  1986). 
Mesosystem 

The  mesosystem  comprises  the  connections  and  processes  taking  place  between 
two  or  more  settings  containing  the  developing  person  such  as  home  and  school.  The 
mesosystem  encompasses  the  relationship  between  microsystems  and  is  a  system  of 
microsystems.  Numerous  studies  have  looked  at  the  impact  of  the  mutually  influential 
nature  between  the  home  and  school  (Carl  &  Jurkovich,  1983;  Christenson,  Rounds.  & 
Gorney,  1992;  Compher,  1982;  Cooper,  1986;  Epstein,  1987a,  1987b)  and.  thus, 
emphasized  the  importance  and  value  of  the  mesosystem  as  a  construct. 
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Exosystem 

The  exosystem  comprises  the  linkages  and  processes  taking  place  between  two  or 
more  settings  at  least  one  of  which  does  not  contain  the  developing  person  but  in  which 
events  occur  that  indirectly  influence  processes  within  the  immediate  setting  in  which  the 
developing  person  lives  (Bronfenbrenner,  1979).  A  common  example  of  an  exosystem  is  a 
parent's  place  of  employment.  For  example,  the  rules  for  taking  time  off  from  work 
influence  the  degree  of  flexibility  a  parent  has  in  interacting  with  the  school  system  to 
attend  to  their  child's  truanting  behaviors  or  address  other  problems  as  they  arise.  Thus, 
the  rules  governing  a  workplace  which  does  not  contain  the  child  impacts  the  child 
indirectly  by  influencing  a  parent's  ability  to  resolve  the  child's  truancy  actively. 
Macrosystem 

The  macrosystem  includes  the  overarching  pattern  of  micro,  meso,  and 
exosystems  characteristic  of  a  given  culture  or  subculture  with  particular  reference  to  the 
belief  systems,  bodies  of  knowledge,  material  resources,  customs,  life  styles,  and 
opportunity  structures  that  are  embedded  in  each  of  these  broader  systems 
(Bronfenbrenner,  1979,  1995).  An  example  of  a  macrosystem  involves  the  cultural  values 
placed  on  organizing  principles  such  as  race,  culture,  and  socioeconomic  level.  According 
to  Lightfoot  (1978),  teachers  as  members  of  society  utilize  culturally  influenced 
organizing  principles  such  as  race,  gender,  and  socioeconomic  when  perceiving  students 
and  their  families.  Such  perceptions  tend  to  become  increasingly  stereotypic  unless 
challenged  by  the  student  and  family  through  active  engagement  with  school  staff. 
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Similarly,  families  maintain  assumptions  about  the  school  system  which  impact  their  level 

of  auspicious  involvement  with  the  school  system.  According  to  Imber-Black  (1990), 

"family  members  and  larger  system  representations  often  harbor  myths  about  one 

another,  and  about  their  relationships  that  may  preclude  development  and  change.  Just  as 

myths  in  families  limit  observable  information,  so  macrosystemic  myths  reify  stereotypic 

relationships"  (p.  1 1 ). 

Bronfenbrenner's  theory  is  useful  for  conceptualizing  the  context  of  truancy  for 

the  following  reason.  First,  this  ecological  model  captures  the  multiple  and  simultaneous 

memberships  students  maintain  within  a  variety  of  microsystems  such  as  home,  school, 

and  church.  Second,  this  model  acknowledges  the  relationship  or  overlap  between  home 

and  school  systems  creating  a  mesosystem  as  well  as  the  mutually  influential  nature  that 

each  system  has  on  the  other's  members.  Third,  this  model  includes  a  macrosystemic 

perspective  including  larger  societal  influences  such  as  socioeconomic,  cultural,  and 

subcultural  values  and  beliefs  which  strongly  influence  family  and  school  response  to  each 

other  (Lightfoot,  1978).  Similarly,  Boyd-Franklin  (1989)  posited  that 

a  multisystems  approach  expands  the  road  map  of  the  therapist  working  with 
Black  families  helping  to  highlight  the  levels  to  be  explored  and  allowing  the 
therapist  to  maintain  a  problem  solving  focus  and  to  explore  the  ways  in  which 
each  systems  level  contributes  to  the  problem  that  a  particular  family  is  struggling 
to  resolve,  (p.  1 56) 

In  the  application  of  an  ecosystemic  approach  to  the  treatment  of  truancy,  the 
primary  goal  of  assessment  and  treatment  is  the  determination  of  which  system(s) 
generate  and  maintain  the  child's  problem  and  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
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systems  (Carlson,  1992;  Fine,  1992,  1995).  Treating  the  family  without  including  the 
school  or  the  school  without  the  family  often  leads  to  poor  outcomes  (Coppersmith, 
1983;  Falicov,  1988;  Goolishian  &  Anderson,  1990;  Wetchler,  1986).  Those  who  treat 
disorders  such  as  truancy  must  expand  their  unit  of  assessment  and  treatment  to  include 
not  only  the  family  and  school  but  also  the  family-school  interaction.  Thus,  each  layer  of 
the  system  including  the  micro  and  meso  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  exosystem  and 
macrosystem  needs  to  be  assessed  for  its  role  in  maintaining  the  ongoing  cycle  of 
problematic  school  behavior.  Aliotti  (1992)  furthered  this  idea  by  suggesting  that  the 
overall  goal  of  treatment  is  for  the  school  and  family  system  to  work  effectively  as  one 
functional  unit  to  best  address  problematic  variables  at  the  necessary  levels. 

According  to  Compher  (1982),  healthy  family-school  ftinctioning  is  marked  by 
ongoing  and  frequent  communication  and  mutual  respect  so  that,  as  the  adolescent 
struggles  for  individualization  and  social  competencies  in  the  school  system,  the  family 
system  is  able  to  adjust  its  roles  and  boundaries  to  facilitate  the  adolescent's  successful 
socialization.  This  life  stage  transition  benefits  when  there  is  ongoing  collaboration 
between  the  school  and  family  system  (Carlson,  1992). 

However,  when  functions  in  one  or  both  systems  deteriorate,  the  adolescent  may 
begin  to  manifest  problematic  behavior  such  as  truancy.  While  the  factors  which  initiate 
the  truancy  may  have  originated  in  any  number  of  ways,  it  is  assumed  that  (a)  the 
student's  truant  behavior  is  often  maintained  by  the  responses  to  that  behavior  of  the 
other  members  of  the  mesosystem,  (b)  these  responses  often  persist  because  the  people 
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involved  feel  their  efforts  are  the  only  right  and  logical  ways  to  respond  to  truancy 
problem,  and  (c)  the  student's  truant  behavior  can  be  diminished  if  these  problem- 
maintaining  responses  perpetuated  by  members  of  the  system  are  altered  (Watzlawick, 
Weakland,  &  Fisch,  1974). 

Often  parents  and  schools  struggle  to  work  together  in  a  collaborative  manner  to 
resolve  a  school-family  problem  such  as  truancy.  A  number  of  researchers  have  discussed 
the  difficulties  that  parents  and  schools  face  when  each  approaches  problems  from 
differing  vantage  points  (Aponte,  1976;  Fine,  1995;  Carlson,  1992;  Compher,  1982; 
Lightfoot,  1978). 

Lusterman  (1992)  noted  how  differences  around  the  resolution  of  a  problem  such 
as  truancy  can  escalate  very  quickly  into  either  parent-school  estrangement  and 
polarization  or  bitter  open  conflict.  In  either  case,  both  the  parents  and  school  lose  their 
hierarchical  position,  and  neither  is  able  to  exert  appropriate  and  benign  power  to 
facilitate  problem  resolution  as  well  as  the  child's  overall  growth  and  achievement.  Thus, 
all  three  parties  enter  into  what  Lusterman  (1985)  described  as  a  downward  spiral. 

Further,  because  children  are  members  of  both  their  family  and  school  systems, 
they  often  become  "go  betweens,"  passing  information  back  and  forth  between  parent  and 
school  (Wetchler,  1986;  Zuk,  1981;  Worden,  1981).  Thus,  a  triangle  is  created  with  the 
parent,  child,  and  school  representing  three  differing  positions  (Amatea,  1989;  Carl  & 
Jurkovich,  1983).  Further,  students  who  are  caught  between  strongly  competing  systems 
such  as  family,  school,  and  peers  often  manifest  symptomatic  conduct  revealing  strong 
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conflicts  of  values  and  expectations  among  adults  of  the  various  systems  (Gordon,  1970; 
Wetchler,  1986).  Such  symptomatic  behavior  may  resuh  in  truancy. 

In  a  study  involving  interviews  with  parents  of  high  school  children  referred  to 
therapy  for  truancy,  Compher  (1982)  identified  two  problematic  styles  of  parent-school 
interaction.  These  include  aggressive  and  passive  entanglements. 

Aggressive  entanglement  is  characterized  by  overt  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
school  and  the  parents,  coupled  with  the  parents'  nondisceming  alliances  with  the  child. 
As  the  school  initiates  behavior  toward  the  child  or  parents  which  they  perceive  as 
unfavorable,  the  parents  respond  with  increasingly  critical  behavior  toward  the  school.  An 
escalation  develops,  as  the  child  continues  problematic  behaviors  not  sanctioned  by  the 
school.  Polarization  and  hostile  interchanges  between  the  family  and  school  occur  without 
progress  or  resolution.  The  parent  maintains  unconditional  support  for  the  child  who  is 
either  accused  falsely  by  the  school  or  actually  precipitates  problematic  behaviors  at 
school.  The  parent  feels  as  though  the  youth  is  unfairly  labeled  as  a  behavior  problem  and 
is  subsequently  targeted  for  reprimands  or  excessive  punishment  by  the  school. 
Ultimately,  the  child  may  drop  out  of  school,  be  pushed  out,  or  remain  in  school  but 
continue  problematic  behavior  (Ziesemer,  1984). 

Similarly,  in  cases  of  passive  entanglement,  parents  are  also  polarized  in  positions 
that  are  in  conflict  with  school  persormel.  These  parents,  however,  are  less  willing  to 
enter  into  extended  conflicts  with  the  school  and  thus  overt  conflict  is  submerged;  instead, 
they  permit  their  children  to  miss  school.  They  typically  report  that  they  have  made 
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some  frustrated  attempts  to  resolve  the  truancy-related  problem  with  the  school  but  now 
feel  that  the  situation  is  hopeless.  Due  to  increased  parental  frustration,  hopelessness,  and 
polarization  from  the  school,  the  parents  give  up,  often  aligning  with  the  child  against  the 
school  (Compher,  1982). 

A  number  of  observers  suggested  that  as  parent-school,  parent-student,  and 
student-school  conflict  increases,  collaboration,  communication,  and  satisfaction 
decreases.  Moreover,  an  inverse  relationship  exists  between  parent-school,  parent- 
student,  student-school  cooperation,  and  truancy  such  that  as  collaboration  decreases, 
truancy  increases.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  fading  out  process  described  by  a  number  of 
observers  in  which  the  student  fades  out  of  involvement  with  the  school  system  actually 
includes  parents  fading  out  of  the  school  system  as  well. 

Coppersmith  (1983)  pointed  to  the  value  of  appropriate  assessment  of  parent- 
school  relationships  in  therapy  noting  that  family  therapists  may  inadvertently  contribute 
to  or  perpetuate  dysftinctional  patterns  at  the  microsystemic  level  if  the  mesosystem  is 
not  considered.  Developing  a  good  ecosystemic  map  of  relationships  between  the  family 
and  larger  systems  enables  the  therapist  to  maintain  a  problem-solving  focus  while 
considering  all  levels,  thus  facilitating  the  development  of  interventions  at  the  appropriate 
systemic  levels  (Ryan  &  Adams,  1994;  Boyd-Franklin,  1989,  1990;  Fisher,  1986). 
Application  of  Senge's  Escalation  Archetype  to  Truancy 

The  second-order  cybernetic  archetype  of  escalation  is  a  useful  conceptualization 
for  tracking  the  increasing  estrangement  between  parents  and  schools,  students  and 
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schools,  and  parents  and  students  in  the  context  of  truancy  (Senge,  1990;  Senge  et  al., 
1994). 

According  to  Bronfenbrenner  (1979,  1986,  1995),  parents  and  schools  exist  within 
a  mesosystem  in  which  functions  in  one  environment  influence  functions  in  the  other  (and 
vice  versa).  Carlson  (1992)  referred  to  this  as  the  reciprocally  influential  nature  of  the 
parent-school  relationships.  Similarly,  Senge's  (1990)  description  of  the  feedback  process 
demonstrated  how  the  interdependent  relationship  between  systems  result  in  growth, 
decline,  or  stabilization.  Amplifying  feedback  processes  are  growth  producing  and  are 
always  present  in  situations  where  growth  is  occurring.  For  example,  when  parent-school 
involvement  increases,  so  does  teacher  efficacy  or  clarity  of  roles  (Lightfoot,  1978). 
Increased  clarity  often  yields  better  parent-school  satisfaction  resulting  in  increased 
parent  involvement  (Epstein,  1987a,  1987b).  Thus,  a  positive  feedback  loop  is  said  to  be 
in  effect. 

Conversely,  reinforcing  feedback  can  generate  accelerating  decline  such  that  small 
actions  amplify  subsequent  actions  or  result  in  increased  actions.  An  unsatisfying 
exchange  between  parents  and  school  may  result  in  conflict  with  substantially  decreases 
communication  and  involvement,  ultimately  yielding  further  estrangement  and  hostility. 
In  such  reinforcing  processes,  a  small  change  builds  on  itself  When  conflict  occurs,  it  is 
amplified,  producing  more  conflict  in  the  same  direction.  A  small  action  increases,  in 
effect,  snowballing  with  more  and  more  of  the  same  action  resembling  compound  interest 
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(Senge  et  al.,  1994).  Some  such  reinforcing  or  amplifying  processes  are  "vicious  cycles," 
in  which  things  start  off  badly  and  grow  worse  (Lusterman,  1985). 
Parent  and  School  Relationship 

The  escalation  archetype  is  usefiil  in  mapping  the  growing  estrangement  observed 
in  parent-school  conflicts.  In  problematic  exchanges  related  to  truancy,  the  parent  and 
school  see  their  welfare  and  the  resolution  of  the  truancy  problem  as  dependent  on  the 
relative  advantage  of  their  perspective  via  the  imposition  of  their  own  definition  of  the 
problem.  At  times,  one  side  escalates  their  emphasis;  the  other  is  threatened,  leading  it  to 
act  more  aggressively  to  reestablish  its  advantage,  which  threatens  the  first,  resulting  in 
increased  aggressiveness,  and  so  on.  Although  each  side  may  see  its  own  aggressive 
behavior  as  a  defensive  response  to  the  other's  aggression,  each  side  is  acting  "in  defense," 
resulting  in  a  buildup  that  goes  far  beyond  either  side's  desires  (Senge,  1990). 

Senge  et  al.  (1994)  referred  to  this  dynamic  as  "accidental  adversaries.'"  As  parent 
and  school  react  to  each  other  and  take  independent  action  to  address  the  child's  truant 
behavior,  the  parties  respond  more  to  their  local  needs  (i.e.,  the  school  responds  based  on 
the  needs  and  obligations  of  the  school,  and  the  parent  responds  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
family)  rather  than  a  shared  understanding  and  collaborative  effort  to  solve  the  child's 
truancy.  Each  partner's  solution  often  results  in  unintentionally  obstructive  actions 
toward  their  counterpoints  success.  Further,  because  parent  and  school  often  do  not 
communicate  their  intentions  well  (Epstein  1987a,  1987b),  they  tend  to  be  unaware  of 
their  effects  on  each  other.  As  unintentional  obstructions  are  felt  more  strongly,  each 
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remains  confident  that  their  solution  is  correct.  Thus,  collaboration,  communication,  and 

mutual  satisfaction  regarding  problem  resolution  becomes  less  likely,  and  the  student's 

absences  continue  to  occur  (Compher  1982;  Senge  et  al.,  1994). 

Furthermore,  the  conflict  which  has  the  potential  to  be  a  constructive  way  of 

clarifying  and  resolving  differences  in  culture  and  ideology  between  families  and  schools 

ultimately  results  in  increased  dissatisfaction  and  estrangement  (Lightfoot,  1978).  Thus. 

the  parent  and  school  'fade  out"  from  mutual  involvement  concurrent  to  the  youth's 

fading  out  from  the  school  (Jenkins,  1995;  Keegan,  1985;  Le  Compte  &  Goebel,  1987). 
Student-School  Relationship 

A  number  of  theorists  have  addressed  the  issue  of  persistent  dissatisfying 

interactions  with  the  school  system  and  their  impact  on  student  ability  to  development 

and  maintain  school  ties  of  attachment,  commitment,  and  involvement  (Hirschi,  1969; 

Jenkins,  1995;  Lombana,  1983;  Reed,  1987). 

Senge' s  (1990)  archetype  of  escalation  can  also  be  applied  to  the  student-school 

relationship  in  the  context  of  truancy.  A  reinforcing  feedback  loop  describes  the  dynamic 

which  operates  when  a  teacher's  opinion  of  a  student  influences  the  behavior  of  that 

student.  Teachers  and  school  staff  form  opinions  that  a  student  is  unmotivated  and  not 

worthy  of  instructional  effort  when  that  student  is  frequently  absent  and  does  poorly  in 

school.  By  contrast,  a  student  may  compensate  for  self-perceptions  of  inferiority  due  to 

poor  academic  performance  by  acting  out  to  increase  classroom  status  (Jenkins,  1995; 

Sommer  &  Nagel,  1991;  R.  Turner,  personal  communication,  April  21,  1997).  Teachers 

and  staff  react  to  the  student  by  providing  less  instruction  ,  attention  and  direction. 
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referring  the  child  to  the  office,  for  in-school  suspension,  or  to  an  alternative  school. 
Thus,  over  time  the  student  may  get  caught  in  an  ever  worsening  spiral  of  problematic 
behavior,  poor  academic  performance,  labeling  by  teachers,  inattendance  and  fiirther 
withdrawal. 

Parent-Child  Relationship 

Adolescence  has  been  described  by  many  as  a  time  of  marked  biological, 

psychological,  and  social  changes  for  the  individual  and  family  (Carter  &  McGoldrick, 

1989).  Some  theorists  have  addressed  the  major  tasks  of  adolescence  in  terms  of  the 

contextual  and  family  relational  shifts  they  generate  (Dacey  &  Kenny,  1994;  Thomas, 

1990;  Fishman,  1981;  Garcia-Preto,  1989;  Minuchin  &  Haley,  1981).  Others  have 

emphasized  tasks  relevant  to  individual  psychological  development  (Erickson,  1963, 

1986,  1980)  such  as  identity  clarification  and  separation. 

From  this  perspective,  identity  clarification  involves  the  process  of 

differentiation  of  self  from  the  family  and  the  exploration  of  new  relationships  and  social 

worlds.  In  constructing  their  own  ideas  and  beliefs  about  the  world,  many  adolescents  call 

into  question  the  values  of  home,  school,  and  community.  As  the  adolescent  strives 

toward  increased  autonomy  and  independence,  his/her  family  struggles  to  redefine  roles 

and  maintain  permeable  boundaries  that  accommodate  shifts  in  individual  and  family 
needs  ^^"^^'y  interactions  that  emphasize  warmth,  acceptance,  and  understanding  tend 

to  support  increased  individual  and  social  development,  critical  thinking,  and  identity 

clarification  in  the  adolescent.  By  contrast,  weak  affectionate  ties  between  parents,  poor 

communication  or  parental  rejection,  or  emotional  withdrawal  result  in  problematic 
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adolescent  identity  development  and  socialization  (Cooper,  1986;  Dacey  &  Kenny, 
1994). 

In  the  process  of  adolescent  separation,  a  child's  membership  status  in  the  family 

alters  dramatically  in  that  dependent  attachments  to  parents  and  participation  in  family 

life  diminish  as  autonomy  increases  (Garcia-Preto,  1989).  Thus,  adolescence  is  a  time  in 

which  previous  family  ties  between  the  adolescent  and  parent  change  and  the  nature  of 

the  relationship  is  altered. 

In  healthy  family  functioning,  the  successful  navigation  of  the  family  life  cycle 

during  adolescence  requires  flexibility  to  accommodate  changes  in  the  individual  and  the 

family,  shifts  that  support  personal  and  family  growth  (Carter  &  McGoldrick.  1989). 

Therefore,  successful  families  are  those  which  accommodate  to  the  adolescent's  search  for 

differentiation  and  identity. 

However,  numerous  studies  associated  with  truancy  have  highlighted  the 

relationship  between  truancy  and  problematic  parent-child  involvement  (Carl  & 

Jurkovich,  1983;  Cooper,  1986).  Two  problematic  dynamics  include  enmeshment  and 

disengagement  (Beal  &  Cherkov,  1992;  Minuchin  &  Fishman,  1981). 

Enmeshed  families  are  typically  intolerant  of  adolescent  needs  for  separate  time. 

space,  and  privacy.  They  are  poorly  differentiated  and  have  difficulty  accepting 

individual  needs  and  differences  which  threaten  parental  well-being  of  the  family's 

survival  (Minuchin  &  Fishman,  1981).  As  a  result,  healthy  adolescent  identity  formation 

is  blocked,  and  the  adolescent's  sense  of  self  is  distorted  (Cooper  &  Mellors,  1990). 
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Disengaged  families  lack  cohesion;  relationships  are  fragmented  with  family 

members  feeling  disconnected  from  each  other.  Such  families  appear  void  of  mutual  caring, 

support,  and  cohesion.  Studies  of  families  of  adolescent  truants  indicate  that  parent-child 

interaction  is  marked  by  emotional  estrangement  or  rejection  (Cooper,  1986;  Galloway, 

1976a;  Hersov,  1960a,  1960b,  1977;  Huffmgton  &  Sevitt,  1989)  and  that  adolescents 

from  disengaged  families  often  develop  a  distorted  sense  of  self,  which  is  often  associated 

with  antisocial  behaviors. 

Whether  enmeshed  or  disengaged,  extremes  of  either  form  of  family  functioning 

result  in  urmiet  developmental  needs  and  thus  problematic  socialization  and  behavioral 

problems  for  the  adolescent.  For  habitual  truants,  problematic  family  functioning  in 

relation  to  truancy  can  be  conceptualized  using  the  archetype  of  escalation  (Senge,  1990). 
School-related  problematic  behavior  such  as  truancy  when  identified  by  parents 

results  in  an  increase  in  the  family's  attempts  to  resolve  the  problem,  thus  activating  their 

coping  mechanisms.  Families  whose  members  maintain  healthy  levels  of  involvement  and 

differentiation  have  a  greater  repertoire  of  responses  to  stress  and  are  more  adaptive  to 

symptom  development  (Beal  &  Cherkov,  1992).  However,  the  response  of  disengaged 

families  to  stress  may  include  an  escalation  of  conflict,  rigidity,  and  estrangement.  As  a 

result,  the  unique  needs  of  the  youth  are  not  attended  to  in  a  way  that  facilitates 

underlying  problem  resolution.  Consequently,  not  only  does  the  truancy  persist,  the 

family's  attempts  to  solve  it  intensify,  resulting  in  an  escalation  of  parent-child  conflict 

which  may  propel  the  youth  from  the  family  via  premature  launching  (Cooper,  1986). 
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Similarly,  enmeshed  families  respond  to  problematic  school  behaviors  such  as 
truancy  by  engaging  in  overprotection,  overinvolvement,  and  overidentification  with  the 
truant  adolescent,  thus  further  blurring  the  interpersonal  boundaries  that  distinguish  them 
from  one  another.  As  a  result,  problematic  parent-child  involvement  increases  in  a  way 
that  escalates  (rather  than  solves)  the  problem  behaviors  (Compher,  1982).  Consequently, 
the  truancy  persists. 

Research  regarding  parent  involvement  indicates  that  parent-school  involvement 
generally  decreases  as  a  function  of  student  age  and  grade  (Epstein,  1987a,  1987b). 
Similarly,  research  indicates  that  truancy  increases  as  a  fiinction  of  age  and  grade  (Brown, 
1983;  Levanto,  1975).  Thus,  it  appears  that  as  parent-student  involvement  decreases  over 
time  so  too  may  student-school  involvement. 

Need  for  Positive  Home/School  Relationships 

The  relationship  between  family  and  school  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  right  and 
left  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  Both  are  vital  and  necessary  to  one  another.  Each  serves 
unique  and  complementary  ftinctions  (Rich,  1987).  Indeed,  historically,  parent  and  school 
partnerships  have  long  been  recognized  as  integral  to  successful  academic  performance 
(Berger,  1987;  Bronfenbrenner,  1979,  1995;  Epstein,  1984). 

Many  theorists  have  emphasized  the  overall  need  for  positive  communication 
between  the  family  and  school  (Black,  1996;  Corville-Smith,  1994).  In  particular,  many 
theorists  have  observed  the  relationship  between  positive  parent-school  communication 
and  truancy  (Bage,  1989;  Banas,  1983;  Black,  1996;  Levine,  1984;  Nevetsky,  1991; 
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Nielsen  &  Gerber,  1979;  Phelan,  1987;  Steinberg,  1995;  Taylor  &  Adelman,  1990; 
Weinberg  8c  Weinberg,  1992). 

An  ecosystemic  view  of  truancy  gives  one  primary  consideration  to  the  quality  of 
relationship  among  the  truant,  the  truant's  parent/guardian,  and  the  school  system. 

Because  of  the  multifaceted  nature  of  truancy,  parents,  students,  and  schools  must 
work  collaboratively  to  ensure  that  the  needs  unique  to  each  truancy  situation  are 
adequately  met  so  that  all  stakeholders  actively  participate  in  the  definition  of  the 
problem  as  well  as  participate  in  the  resolution.  When  parents  are  satisfied  with  the 
school  system  and  parents  perceive  the  school  as  acting  on  behalf  of  the  youth 
(Bronfenbrenner,  1979),  collaborative  resolution  of  conflicts  are  likely.  When  parents  and 
the  school  are  polarized  in  conflict,  however,  active  and  collaborative  resolution  is 
arduous  at  best. 

The  need  for  positive  home-school  relationships  and  their  impact  on  student 
performance  has  long  been  the  subject  of  focus  (Epstein,  1987a;  Nevetsky,  1991 ;  Rigazio- 
Di  Gillio  &  Ivey,  1991).  Specific  aspects  of  positive  home-school  relationships  have  been 
identified  such  as  ongoing  and  frequent  communication,  mutual  involvement,  and  mutual 
respect  (Compher,  1982).  Cimmarusti  et  al.  (1984)  posited  that  positive  home-school 
relationships  cover  generally  two  types  of  interactions  between  schools  and  parents: 
information  exchange  and  interpersonal  relationships.  When  these  qualities  are  present, 
student  performance  is  optimized,  parents  are  informed  about  school  performance  issues. 
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and  problems  are  adequately  and  satisfactorily  addressed  (Epstein,  1987a,  1987b; 
Lightfoot,  1978). 

Benefits  of  Positive  Communication 

Positive  communication  and  effective  information  exchange  are  conceived  as  the 
open  sharing  of  ideas  and  opinions  between  parents  and  school  staff  concerning  issues  of 
mutual  concern  such  as  general  academic  performance  and  any  school-related  behavioral 
problems  such  as  truancy  (Lightfoot,  1978).  When  information  flows  freely  from  school 
to  home,  parents  stay  informed  about  their  child's  performance,  problems,  and/or 
concerns  as  well  as  school  events  and  activities.  Similarly,  when  information  flows  freely 
from  home  to  school,  school  staff  are  aware  of  family  issues  and  parental  concerns,  needs, 
and  desires  (Lightfoot,  1978).  With  an  open  exchange  of  information,  parents  and  staff  are 
more  likely  to  see  each  other  as  allies  working  collaboratively  with  a  common  focus  such 
as  the  maximizing  of  student  performance  of  the  resolution  of  school-related  problems 
such  as  truancy. 

Generally,  parent-school  communication  in  relation  to  truancy  includes  reporting 
truant  behavior  at  the  time  of  occurrence  and  maintaining  a  positive  home-school 
relationship  (Lusterman,  1985;  Carlson.  1992).  Researchers  have  suggested  that  an  inverse 
relationship  exists  between  parent-school  communication  and  truancy  such  that,  as 
communication  between  parents  and  the  school  increases,  the  number  of  absences  tends 
to  decrease  (Black,  1996;  Fiordaliso,  Lordeman,  Filipczak,  &  Friedman,  1977;  Licht, 
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Gard,  &  Guardino,  1991;  Nielson  &  Gerber,  1979;  Parker  &  Mc  Coy,  1977;  Sheats  & 
Dunkleberger,  1979;  Stine,  1989). 

Miles  and  Ury  (1978)  indicated  that  upwards  of  98%  of  truancy  cases  are 
sufficiently  controlled  by  the  reporting  of  the  truancy  to  the  home.  Successful 
programmatic  approaches  to  truancy  reduction  include  increased  communication  and 
collaboration  between  school  and  home  as  an  integral  component  (Black,  1996;  Dowdle, 
1990;  Duckworth  &  DeJung,  1988;  Du  Four,  1983;  Eastwold,  1989;  Levanto,  1975; 
Rodgers,  1980;  Rood,  1989;  Stine,  1989, 1990). 

Taylor  and  Adelman  (1990)  asserted  that  parent-school  cooperation  and 
coordination  is  essential  in  order  to  identify  and  address  underlying  motives  for  student 
absences.  Brooks'  (1974)  use  of  parent-school  and  pupil  contingency  contracting 
highlights  the  value  of  mutual  communication,  commitment,  and  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  teachers.  Little  and  Thompson  (1983)  cited  the  value  of  parent-school 
communication  for  clarifying  roles  and  responsibilities  and  avoiding  the  phenomenon  of 
defused  responsibility  in  parent-school  conflicts  endemic  in  many  truancy  situations. 

Many  approaches  call  for  immediate  conferences  with  family  members  and  school 
personnel  to  prevent  the  escalation  of  the  underlying  issues  that  caused  the  initial 
absences  (Barth,  1984;  Johnson,  1976;  Stine,  1989,1990;  Tansey,  1995).  Indeed,  in  some 
states,  legal  statutes  require  a  parent-school  conference  after  a  specified  number  of  days 
have  been  missed  (Florida  Statutes,  1997b). 


Other  approaches  toward  truancy  intervention  have  also  affirmed  the  value  of 
parent-school  cooperation  (Bauch,  1993;  Corville-Smith,  1994;  Dowdle,  1990;  Frank, 
1990;  Wilson,  1993).  Tucker  and  Dyson  (1976)  and  Franklin  (1992)  reported  on  projects 
that  bring  together  parents  and  school  staff  to  encourage  cooperation  and  mutual 
understanding  via  an  open  sharing  environment  which  often  reverse  maladaptive  school 
behaviors  such  as  truancy.  They  asserted  that  emotional  growth  and  problem  resolution 
result  fi-om  an  open  sharing  of  feelings  that  express  the  conflict  among  family  members 
and  school  staff.  Indeed  Lightfoot  (1978)  posited  that  creative  conflict  is  a  constructive 
way  of  clarifying  and  resolving  differences  in  culture  and  ideology  between  families  and 
schools.  Eggert  and  Nicholas  (1992)  recommended  that  the  barriers  to  communication 
between  the  home  and  school  be  dismantled  so  that  successful  problem  resolution  can  be 
achieved.  Ziesemer  (1984)  asserted  that  parent-school  consensus  around  interventional 
strategies  in  truancy  cases  is  essential. 

Positive  collaboration  and  communication  require  that  the  parent  and  school  staff 
engage  each  other  on  a  regular  basis  so  that  each  is  comfortable  and  candid  as  they  work 
together  on  school-related  matters  such  as  truancy.  Parents  and  staff  must  be  able  to 
express  theh  opinions  without  fear  of  being  misunderstood  or  causing  antagonism 
(Cimmarusti  et  al.,  1984).  When  greater  understanding  and  clearer  perceptions  of  each 
other's  needs  is  obtained,  consensus  regarding  a  definition  of  the  truancy  problem  and 
associated  factors  can  be  achieved  and  auspicious  solutions  can  be  pursued  (Amatea  & 
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Sherrard,  1994;  Anderson  &.  Goolishian,  1988;  Goolishian  &.  Anderson,  1990;  Daniels  & 
White,  1994). 

Barriers  to  Positive  Communication 

Epstein  (1984,  1986,  1987a)  has  written  substantially  on  the  subject  of  parent- 
school  involvement  and  communication.  She  observes  that  all  schools  send  information 
home  to  the  family  about  schedules,  reports  and  grades,  special  events,  and  emergency 
procedures.  However,  most  of  the  communication  flow  is  one  way  with  little 
encouragement  by  teachers  for  communication  from  parents. 

Becker  and  Epstein  (1982)  supported  this  observation  in  noting  that  there  is 
considerable  variation  in  the  manner  and  frequency  by  which  teachers  attempt  to 
communicate  with  parents  that  includes  sending  memos,  making  phone  calls,  creating 
parent-school  contracts,  making  home  visits,  as  well  as  preparing  and  presenting  parent 
workshops. 

Epstein  (1986)  suggested  that  the  more  time  required  for  the  exchange,  the  less 
often  the  particular  type  of  communication  occurs.  Many  teachers  wonder  whether  the 
time  required  to  develop  and  implement  such  activities  is  worth  the  trouble  and  whether 
teachers  should  volunteer  time  without  knowing  the  likely  effects  of  their  efforts  (Epstein 
&  Becker,  1982).  Consequently,  large  numbers  of  parents,  most  of  whom  see  teachers  as 
the  primary  controller  of  the  information  flow,  are  excluded  from  many  of  the  traditional 
forms  of  communication  that  link  the  school  to  the  home. 
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Lightfoot  (1978)  observed  that  parent-school  communication  generally  decreases 
in  frequency  as  a  function  of  student  grade  level  and  problematic  performance.  This 
decline  in  information  exchange  is  mirrored  by  parallel  decreases  in  school  involvement  via 
increased  truancy  for  many  students  as  they  progress  in  grade  level  and  age  (Brown, 
1983;Levanto,  1975). 
Parent-School  Interpersonal  Relationships 

The  relationship  between  the  family  and  school  system  has  changed  considerably 
since  the  initial  days  of  public  education  (Berger,  1987;  Moles,  1993;  Wolfendale,  1992). 
Concomitantly,  so,  too,  has  the  relationship  between  parents  and  schools.  Throughout 
the  inception  of  public  education,  the  value  of  close  parent-school  relationships  has  been 
strongly  emphasized.  Contemporary  scholars  have  echoed  the  value  of  this  connection  as 
well  (Christenson  et  al.,  1992;  Epstein,  1984, 1986,  1987a,  1987b;  Gordon,  1970). 

Differing  forms  of  parent-school  relationships  have  long  been  the  subject  of  focus 
among  many  observers  (Compher,  1982;  Epstein,  1984,  1987a,  1987b;  Gordon,  1971; 
Gordon  &  Breivogal,  1976).  Epstein  (1987a)  identified  five  types  of  parent  involvement: 
(a)  parental  involvement  in  providing  for  children's  health  and  safety  needs  and  equipping 
them  for  school  and  social  relations,  (b)  communicating  with  schools  about  programs  and 
student  progress,  (c)  direct  involvement  at  school  as  volunteers  who  assist  teachers, 
administrators,  and  students  in  classrooms  or  in  other  areas  of  the  school,  (d)  assisting 
their  children  at  home  with  homework  and  parent-generated  learning  activities  that  are 
coordinated  with  classwork,  and  (e)  participation  in  governance  activities. 
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Gordon  (1970)  identified  five  assumptions  regarding  parental  involvement:  (a)  A 
child's  attitudes  toward  learning  are  learned  primarily  at  home;  therefore,  home  is  a  central 
cite  for  learning;  (b)  the  parent's  self-esteem,  attitudes  toward  school,  expectations  for 
success,  and  provision  of  learning  experiences  influence  a  child's  performance,  attitudes, 
and  self  esteem;  (c)  children  learn  best  when  both  home  and  school  support  and  share 
educational  experience;  (d)  children  learn  best  when  their  own  subculture  is  respected  and 
empowered  both  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  general  operation  of  the  school;  and  (e) 
parents  gain  self-esteem  and  feelings  of  competence  when  they  see  themselves  as  able 
teachers  of  their  ovm  children  and  are  participants  in  decision-making  aspects  of  the 
program  (Gordon,  1971).  The  form  and  degree  of  parental  involvement  impact  a  variety 
of  areas  including  teacher  efficacy,  parent-school  relationship,  and  satisfaction  as  well  as 
student  academic  performance  and  attendance. 

Hoover-Dempsey,  Bassler,  and  Brissie  (1987)  observed  that  parent  involvement 
in  the  class,  school,  and  home  is  significantly  related  to  teacher  efficacy,  which  implies  a 
clear,  proactive,  and  strong  conceptualization  of  the  teaching  role.  A  reciprocal 
relationship  exists  between  parent  engagement  and  teacher  efficacy.  As  teachers  increase 
efficacy  and  clarity  in  their  role  conceptualization,  areas  of  ambiguity  and  overlap 
between  parent  and  teacher  roles,  which  historically  have  been  a  problematic  issue,  can  be 
clarified  (Lightfoot,  1978).  As  teacher  efficacy  increases  and  ambiguity  around  roles  is 
clarified,  parent-school  conflict  decreases  resulting  in  increased  satisfaction  and 
involvement,  consequently  impacting  parent  perceptions  of  teacher  performance. 
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Parents'  evaluation  of  teachers'  merits  are  in  part  influenced  by  teachers'  attempts 
to  engage  parents  (Epstein,  1987a).  Teachers  who  communicate  and  attempt  to  engage 
parents  frequently  are  generally  viewed  more  positively  and  are  considered  by  parents  to 
be  better  teachers  (Epstein,  1984).  The  easier  and  more  fluid  the  communication  and 
engagement  between  teachers  and  parents,  the  more  generous  a  vision  each  shares  about 
the  other's  specialized  roles  (Lightfoot,  1978).  Further,  school  staff  who  know  parents 
by  virtue  of  ongoing  relationships  and  regular  communication  treat  those  parents  and 
students  with  greater  respect  (Berger,  1987). 

In  addition  to  the  effects  of  close  parent-school  relationships  on  teacher  efficacy 
and  parent-school  satisfaction,  a  primary  benefit  which  has  received  considerable 
attention  is  that  of  student  achievement  and  attendance.  Epstein  (1987a)  suggested  that  a 
close  collaborative  parent-school  relationship  from  kindergarten  to  grade  12  may  be  the 
key  factor  in  preventing  or  reducing  school  failure.  She  writes,  "The  quality  of  family  and 
school  connections  all  through  school  can  dramatically  affect  the  students'  and  families" 
futures  and  determine  whether  they  become  dependent  on  or  contribute  to  society"  (p.7). 

Two  decades  of  research  on  family  environments  show  that  children  have  distinct 
advantages  in  school  when  parents  continually  support  and  encourage  their  school 
activities  (Epstein,  1987b).  In  a  longitudinal  study  of  family,  school,  and  pupil  interaction 
on  student  outcomes,  Epstein  (1984)  found  that  children  from  homes  or  classrooms 
affording  greater  opportunities  for  parent-school  communication  and  decision  making  not 
only  exhibited  greater  initiative  and  independence  but  also  received  higher  grades.  The 
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effect  of  family  and  school  processes  were  greater  than  those  attributable  to 
socioeconomic  status  or  race.  Indeed,  children  whose  parents  participate  in  school 
activities  and  help  them  at  home  are  more  diligent  in  their  efforts  to  learn  (Berger,  1987). 

Others  have  also  observed  the  benefits  of  parent  involvement  on  academic  and 
school  attendance  performance.  Children  whose  parents  actively  participate  in  their 
education  tend  to  perform  better  academically  than  those  students  whose  parents  are  less 
engaged  with  the  school  system  or  their  children's  learning  (Chapman,  1991 ;  Haynes, 
Comer,  &  Hamilton,  1989;  Hoover-Dempsey  et  al.,  1987;  Mateson  &  Mateson,  1992; 
Phelan,  1987;  Pieper  &  Pieper,  1992).  Similarly,  Christenson  et  al.  (1992)  identified 
parental  involvement  and  support  with  school-related  issues  as  primary  family  factors 
that  contribute  to  academic  success. 

Parent  involvement  results  in  students'  increased  positive  attitudes  toward  school 
and  subsequent  lower  absenteeism  (Hoover-Dempsey  et  al.,  1987).  Fiordaliso  et  al. 
(1977)  found  that  parental  involvement  and  ongoing  awareness  of  school  environmental 
factors  were  effective  in  reducing  truancy  in  about  70%  of  the  experimental  group  as 
compared  to  40%  of  the  control  group.  Similarly,  Haynes,  Comer,  and  Hamilton-Lee 
(1988)  described  a  school  improvement  program  and  its  impact  on  student,  parent,  and 
teacher  perceptions  of  school  and  classroom  climate  as  well  as  student  achievement  and 
attendance.  The  results  indicated  that,  through  increased  communication  between  parents 
and  school  as  well  as  parental  involvement  in  school  activities,  the  experimental  school 
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significantly  showed  greater  improvement  in  students  and  greater  improvement  in  school 
achievement  and  attendance. 

In  addition  to  academic  performance,  other  related  factors  impacted  by  parental 
involvement  include  the  level  of  problematic  school  behaviors  and  attendance.  According 
to  Berger  (1987)  children  whose  parents  participated  in  school  activities  were  less  likely 
to  engage  in  disruptive  or  problematic  behaviors  at  school.  Further,  Frease  (1972) 
indicated  that  an  inverse  relationship  exists  between  incidence  of  delinquent  behavior  and 
attitudes  toward  school. 

Chavkin  (1993)  articulated  the  value  of  parent  involvement  in  the  school  system, 
but  suggests  that  Black  parents  are  less  encouraged  to  actively  participate  in  school 
involvement  activities  than  White  parents.  Further  she  suggests  that  limited  parental 
involvement  is  related  to  poor  academic  outcomes.  She  urges  schools  to  do  more  than 
simply  invite  parents  to  school,  but  to  create  clear  mechanisms  for  involvement  so  that 
restructured  programs  attract  parents  who  have  been  reluctant  to  involve  themselves 
previously. 

Clearly,  decades  of  research  in  the  area  of  student  performance  indicate  that  close, 
satisfying  relationships  between  parents  and  schools  marked  by  regular  involvement, 
communication,  and  mutual  respect  result  in  positive  student  academic  achievement, 
classroom  behavior,  and  attendance. 
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Need  for  Positive  Student-School  Relationships 
The  value  of  student  satisfaction  and  school  attachment  has  long  been  the  subject 
of  focus  (Hirschi,  1969).  According  to  Jenkins  (1995),  school  ties  include  the 
development  of  attachment  (i.e.,  caring  about  others  in  school  and  their  opinions  and 
expectations),  commitment  (i.e.,  valuing  educational  goals),  involvement  (i.e.,  participating 
in  school  related  activities),  and  beliefs  (i.e.,  accepting  school  rules  as  fair  and  legitimate). 

Students  who  exhibit  a  strong  sense  of  connection  to  the  school  environment 
actively  participate  in  school-related  activities,  place  a  value  on  education,  and  express 
general  satisfaction  with  the  school  setting  and  with  others  in  school  (Hirschi,  1969).  For 
some  students,  however,  the  ability  to  establish  functional  ties  with  the  school  is  limited 
by  certain  barriers. 

According  to  Ziesemer  (1984),  students  fail  to  develop  feelings  of  attachment  for 
four  primary  reasons:  (a)  Repeated  academic  failures  cause  many  students  to  detach  from 
the  school  to  salvage  their  self  esteem;  (b)  cultural  conflict  affects  a  large  number  of 
students  who  hold  values  and  beliefs  that  differ  from  the  dominant  culture;  (c)  students 
who  have  not  learned  to  bond  with  significant  others  have  difficulty  bonding  to  society 
and  its  institutions;  and  (d)  students  who  have  experienced  traumatic  events  such  as 
abuse,  incest,  or  the  death  of  a  parent  may  have  difficulty  trusting  others.  In  addition, 
these  components  may  interact  with  one  another,  each  contributing  and  amplifying  the 
effects  of  the  others.  Frymier  (1992)  observed  that  any  student  can  become  at  risk  of 
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alienation  because  of  changes  in  circumstances  resulting  in  personal  pain,  family  conflict 
or  instability,  or  economic  hardship. 

Such  barriers  to  school  attachment  have  been  associated  with  academic  and 
attendance  performance.  Overall,  truants  perform  below  average  in  academic  achievement 
and  ability  ratmgs  (Farrington,  1980;  Fogelman,  Tibbenham  &  Lambert.  1980;  Sommer, 
1985a;  Sommer  &  Nagel,  1991).  Students  who  do  not  attend  school  on  a  regular  basis 
miss  the  benefit  of  ongoing  instruction  and  tend  to  be  disoriented  to  the  material  being 
presented  and  are  prone  to  fall  behind  (Jenkins,  1995;  Sommer,  1985a;  Sommer  &  Nagel, 
1991;  R.  Turner,  personal  communication,  April  21,  1997).  School  quickly  becomes  both 
a  dissatisfying  and  frustrating  task  as  the  student  suffers  academically.  This  has 
implications  for  the  student's  overall  self-esteem  which  thus  impacts  the  student's 
motivation  to  learn  (Halderson,  Kelley,  Keefe,  &  Berge,  1989;  Lui,  Kaplan,  &  Risser, 
1992).  Others  have  observed  a  correlation  between  academic  achievement,  esteem  and 
motivation.  Reid  (1982)  found  that  truants  had  generally  lower  self-concepts  than 
nontruants,  and  when  their  overall  school  experience  becomes  negative,  disruptions  and 
truancy  are  the  outcome  (Lazerson,  Foster,  Brown,  &  Hummel,  1988).  General  self- 
esteem  affects  the  motivation  to  succeed  which,  in  turn,  affects  the  level  of  absences  from 
school  and  diminished  overall  satisfaction. 

Steward  and  Logan  (1992)  noted  the  difficulty  that  many  Black  students 
experience  with  regards  to  school  attachment  emanating  from  what  they  describe  as  an 
approach  -avoidance  conflict.  Such  a  conflict  arises  from  the  mixed  messages  that 
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education  is  the  way  to  a  better  future  coupled  with  the  observation  of  failed  attempts  as 
well  as  the  limited  monetary  and  status  gains  experienced  by  those  who  have  been 
successful  in  moving  through  school. 

In  the  absence  of  effective  conventional  mechanisms  for  achieving  or  maintaining 
self-worth,  some  individuals  resort  to  various  patterns  of  deviant  behavior  to  attain  or 
enhance  positive  self-feelings.  Covington  (1984)  described  these  as  failure-avoiding 
tactics.  In  the  school  context,  students  having  negative  self-feelings  may  seek  positive 
self-regard  by  denigrating  school  regulations  and  adopting  patterns  of  deviant  behavior 
such  as  disruptive  and  defiant  actions  toward  teachers,  cheating,  engaging  in  theft,  using 
drugs,  and  skipping  school  (Lui  et  al.,  1992). 

Accordmg  to  Testerman  (1996),  students  who  are  unsuccessful  academically  and 
who  receive  insufficient  positive  attention  from  peers  and  adults  cope  in  generally  two 
ways.  Whereas  some  cope  by  acting  as  though  they  were  invisible  to  others,  withdrawing 
silently  from  interacting  with  peers  and  school  staff,  others  act  out  until  they  receive 
attention.  However,  regardless  of  the  style  of  problematic  coping,  both  groups  may 
engage  in  habitual  truancy  and  thus  become  candidates  for  dropping  out  (Le  Compte  & 
Goebel,  1987).  Reed's  (1987)  study  suggested  that  truancy  is  a  way  of  coping  with 
feelings  or  failure.  Over  time  reactive  behavior  initially  designed  to  cope  with  aversive 
situations  can  become  established  patterns  of  coping  with  stress  (Taylor  &  Adelman, 
1990). 
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Poor  academic  performance  and  limited  social  support  are  likely  correlated  with 

general  dissatisfaction  and  possible  hostility  toward  the  school.  Phelan  (1987)  found  that 

the  most  frequent  reasons  for  quitting  school  given  by  students  who  skipped  school  and 

eventually  dropped  were  being  "bored  with  school"  and/or  they  "disliked  school." 

Student  attitudes  toward  school  and  school  attendance  have  been  the  subject  of 

extensive  attention  (DuFour,  1983;  Levanto,  1975;  Reed,  1987;  Reid,  1982;  Sommer, 

1985a;  Sommer  &  Nagel,  1991).  Studies  have  suggested  that  truant  youth  are  more  likely 

to  have  poorer  attitudes  toward  school  than  nontruants  (Sommer,  1985b;  Sommer  & 

Nagel,  1991).  In  a  study  of  50  truant  and  50  nontruant  youth.  Reed  (1987)  discovered 

that  there  was  a  significant  difference  in  attitudes  toward  school  between  truant  and 

nontruant  students.  Moreover,  students'  negative  attitudes  toward  their  academic  ability 

emerged  as  an  important  antecedent  to  truanting  behavior. 

The  antischool  attitudes  of  truants  may  be  shaped  in  part  by  the  truant's 

perceptions  of  their  relationship  with  school  staff  (Brown,  1983;  Steinberg,  1995). 

Attitudes  of  truants  may  not  be  as  much  related  to  the  school  in  terms  of  structure  and 

curriculum  as  they  are  to  a  sense  of  rejection  felt  by  the  truants  (Little  &  Thompson, 

1983).  Indeed,  students'  poor  judgments  of  school  are  often  paralleled  by  the  poor 

judgments  school  personnel  exercise  towards  the  truants.  As  one  school  principal  noted. 

We've  gotten  pretty  complacent  about  the  kids  who  seldom  show  up  for 
school.  .  .  .  My  teachers  feel  that  the  kids  who  stay  away  are  trouble  makers 
and  outlaws,  why  would  we  want  these  kids  back  in  school  to  give  us  grief. 
(Black,  1996,  p.  34) 
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Truants  are  generally  perceived  negatively  by  school  staff.  They  are  often  viewed 
as  aggressive,  rebellious,  lazy,  and  having  low  ability  and  limits  potential  (Cooper  & 
Mellors,  1990;  Farrington,  1980;  Sommer  &  Nagel,  1991). 

According  to  Testerman  (1996),  school-related  contributions  toward  a  student's 
poor  attendance  and  eventual  dropout  include  a  lack  of  positive  and  cooperative 
relationships  between  the  student,  staff,  and  parents.  In  addition,  poor  student-teacher 
relationships  negatively  influence  the  student's  self-concept.  Motivational  and  emotional 
influences  and  problematic  student-teacher  relationships  appear  to  be  primary  factors 
contributing  to  truancy  (Nielsen  &  Gerber,  1979). 

Cooper  (1984,  1986)  observed  that  there  is  a  tendency  among  truants  to  perceive 
their  parents  and  teachers  has  having  a  low  opinion  of  them  and  describing  them 
unfavorably.  Wehlage  and  Rutter  (1986)  interviewed  30  high  school  students  who 
preferred  to  skip  school  than  to  be  exposed  to  the  indifference  of  many  teachers. 

Truant  youth  withdraw  to  the  margins  of  the  school  environment,  and  such 
marginal  behavior  is  perceived  by  some  as  a  self-defeating  effort  to  form  a  stable 
connection  between  themselves  and  the  educational  setting  (Sinclair  &  Ghory,  1 986). 
Furthermore,  the  likelihood  or  permanent  marginality  grows  as  they  are  labeled  and 
stigmatized  by  those  attempting  to  assist  them  as  they  fade  out  their  attendance  (Imber- 
Black,  1990).  For  some  students,  dropping  out  benefits  the  students  by  enabling  them  to 
avoid  stigma  and  ameliorate  a  negative  self-concept  (Testerman,  1996). 
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The  emerging  dissociation  and  dissatisfaction  between  truants  and  the  school  is 
best  evidenced  in  the  differing  perceptions  of  the  nature  of  truancy.  Ziesemer  (1984) 
found  discrepancies  between  the  perceptions  of  school  staff  and  truant  students  regarding 
factors  that  lead  to  truancy.  Whereas  school  staff  viewed  home,  individual,  and  peer 
problems  as  primary  factors  contributing  to  truancy,  students  reported  loss  of  interest  in 
school,  problems  with  school  courses,  suspensions,  and  poor  relationships  with  teachers 
and  school  staff  as  key  problem  areas. 

Researchers  have  indicated  that  students  who  maintain  attachments  and  engage 
with  the  school  setting  perform  better  in  academic,  behavioral,  and  attending  behaviors. 
However,  for  some,  barriers  persist  which  prevent  academic  success.  Without  a 
collaborative  effort  between  parents,  students,  and  the  school,  students  may  escalate 
problematic  behaviors  that  may  lead  to  eventual  dropout. 

Truancy  and  the  Family  Life  Cycle 

The  function  of  truancy  in  the  parent-child  relationship  is  best  understood  within 
a  family  lifecycle  framework.  Adolescence  is  marked  by  dramatic  changes  in  the  individual 
and  his/her  relationships  with  families,  significant  others,  and  society  (Bogenschneider, 
1996).  Consequently,  families  with  adolescents  often  face  unique  demands  as  structural 
shifts  and  renegotiation  of  family  roles  take  place  (Carter  &  McGoldrick,  1989).  For  the 
youth,  in  this  time  of  biological,  social,  and  psychological  changes,  the  primary 
development  task  is  the  resolution  of  an  identity  crisis  resulting  in  increased  autonomy 
and  identity  salience  (Erickson,  1963,  1968,  1980). 
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The  resolution  of  this  adolescence  task  and  family  life  stage  can  be  highly 
influenced  by  how  the  parents  meet  the  challenges  inherent  in  these  tasks  (Dacey  & 
Kenny,  1994).  Many  observers  posit  that  family  flexibility  is  the  key  to  optimal  family 
functioning  and  individual  development  in  this  life  stage  (Carter  &  McGoldrick,  1989; 
Garcia-Preto,  1989;  Gerson,  1991;  Haley,  1981;  Ivey,  1991;  Minuchin  &  Fishman.  1981). 
Specifically,  flexible  family  boundaries  and  modulating  parental  authority  facilitate  greater 
independence  and  developmental  growth  for  the  adolescent  (Carter  &  McGoldrick,  1 989; 
Gerson,  1991). 

Bronfenbrenner's  (1979)  theory  places  the  adolescent  as  simultaneously  a  member 
of  multiple  systems  including  home,  school,  and  community;  in  order  for  healthy 
fiinctioning  to  occur,  communication  between  these  three  systems  needs  to  be  open  and 
on  going.  The  practical  challenge  for  the  family  at  this  stage  is  to  maintain  loose  daily 
routines  that  allow  the  adolescent  to  move  easily  between  family,  peers,  and  school 
(Gerson,  1991).  Moreover,  whereas  the  emotional  challenge  for  parents  in  this  stage  is  to 
rerriain  flexible  during  a  period  of  intense  change,  the  relational  challenge  is  to  maintain 
meaningful  contact  between  parents,  adolescents,  and  related  systems  despite  rapid  shifts 
and  conflicting  agendas  (Dacey  &  Kenny,  1994). 

The  role  of  parental  involvement  at  this  life  stage  and  its  impact  on  adolescent 
behavior  has  been  the  focus  of  researchers  in  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  truancy 
(Cemkovich  &  Giordano,  1987;  Duckworth  &  DeJung,  1988;  Rutter,  1994;  Stem  & 
Smith,  1995;  Tolan  &  Guerra,  1994).  Stem  and  Smith  (1995)  concluded  that  family- 
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delinquency  research  has  repeatedly  shown  that  the  affective  bonds  between  parents  and 
children  are  an  important  determinant  to  delinquency.  In  their  study  of  864  adolescents 
and  parents,  the  authors'  findings  were  consistent  with  the  large  body  of  literature  linking 
parent  supervision,  parent-child  attachment,  parent-child  involvement,  and  delinquency. 
Those  parents  who  promote  conformity  closely  supervise  their  children  and  provide 
consistent  consequences  for  misbehavior.  By  contrast,  delinquency  was  associated  with 
reduced  monitoring  and  inconsistent  discipline.  Nonoffending  adolescents  tend  to  have 
parents  who  feel  attached  to  them,  whereas  delinquency  was  associated  with  parental 
dislike  and  emotional  distance.  Farrell  and  Barnes  (1993)  further  suggested  that  the  more 
cohesion  in  a  family,  the  better  all  the  family  members  function. 

Similarly,  Wassserman,  Miller,  Pinner,  and  Jaramillo  (1996)  supported  three 
specific  parental  practices  emerging  from  existing  literature  on  delinquency  as  important 
indicators  of  the  onset  of  early  conduct  problems.  These  include  parent-child 
estrangement  marked  by  conflict  and  harsh  punishment,  poor  monitoring  and  supervision, 
and  limited  involvement. 

According  to  Hirshi  (1969)  bonds  of  affection  are  a  deterrent  to  antisocial 
behavior.  The  closer  a  youth's  relation  to  parents,  the  mores/he  is  attached  to  and 
identifies  with  them,  the  lower  the  chances  of  delinquency.  Students  with  weak 
affectional  ties  to  parents  also  tend  to  have  little  concern  for  the  opinion  of  teachers  and 
tend  not  to  like  school.  Indeed,  research  in  the  area  of  truancy  indicates  that  an 
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isomorphic  relationship  exists  between  parental  involvement  and  truancy,  and  parental 
involvement  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

Numerous  studies  have  connected  truancy  and  school  attendance  issues  to  parent- 
child  conflict  and  emotional  estrangement  (Smith,  1978;  Stine,  1989,  1990:  Cimmarusti  et 
al.,  1984;  Kearney  &.  Silverman,  1995;  Franklin,  1992;  Ryan  &  Adams,  1994;  Christenson 
et  al.,  1992;  Reid,  1985;  Huffmgton  &  Sewit,  1989;  Testerman,  1996).  Some  have 
observed  tniancy  as  a  problematic  solution  to  the  adolescent's  launching  into  adulthood. 

According  to  Cooper,  (1986)  persistent  absences  have  been  attributed  to 

problematic  parent-child  overinvolvement  or  enmeshment.  Similarly,  parent-child 

estrangement,  conflict  or  rejection  have  been  linked  to  habitual  truancy.  Extreme  forms  of 

parent-child  involvement  are  said  to  debilitate  adolescent  maturation.  As  the  adolescent 

begins  an  accelerated  move  toward  independence,  the  developmental  tasks  of  the  family 

system  is  to  make  the  requisite  adaptations  to  accommodate  the  changing  needs  of  the 

adolescent  and  family  structure  (Dacey  &  Kenney,  1994).  However,  for  some  families 

both  the  acknowledgment  of  individual  needs  and  accommodation  becomes  difficult 

especially  during  times  of  stress  or  family  crisis.  Carter  and  McGoldrick  (1989)  suggested 

that  it  is  difficuh  for  families  to  respond  to  adolescent  needs  because 

the  flexibility  boundaries  that  allow  adolescents  to  move  in  and  be  dependent  at 
times  when  they  cannot  handle  things  alone,  and  to  move  out  and  experience 
increasing  degrees  of  independence  when  they  are  ready,  put  special  strain  on  all 
family  members  in  their  new  status  with  one  another,  (p.  1 8) 

Further,  factors  similar  to  those  that  have  been  identified  as  undermining  student 

attachment  to  schools  often  impacts  a  family's  ability  to  adjust  to  the  changing  needs  of 


the  family  and  emerging  adolescent  (Imber-Black,  1990;  Ziesemer,  1984).  Therefore,  it 
appears  that  problematic  parent-child  involvement  often  correlates  with  truancy. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

This  chapter  discusses  the  following  topics  pertinent  to  this  study:  (a)  relevant 
variables,  (b)  population  and  samples,  (c)  research  design,  (d)  hypotheses,  (e)  data 
analysis,  (f)  assessment  instruments,  and,  (g)  methodological  limitations. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  (a)  the  relationship  between  truancy 
and  parent  satisfaction  with  the  school  system,  (b)  the  relationship  between  truancy  and 
student  satisfaction  with  the  school  system,  (c)  the  relationship  between  truancy  and 
family  communication,  and  (d)  the  relationship  between  truancy  and  family  involvement. 

Relevant  Variables 

Research  data  were  collected  for  both  truant  and  nontruant  youth  and  their 
families.  Attendance  records  of  students  who  are  referred  for  counseling  services  because 
of  truancy  were  compared  with  the  attendance  records  of  students  in  the  control  group. 

Demographic  information  for  both  experimental  and  control  groups  included  age, 
grade,  gender,  race,  socioeconomic  level,  parent/guardian  marital  status  and 
parent/guardian  level  of  education. 

Research  data  from  both  groups  were  collected  on  general  parent  satisfaction  with 
the  school  system  and  on  specific  school  variables  such  as  satisfaction  with 
administrators  and  teachers  and  opportunities  for  parental  involvement. 
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Research  data  were  also  collected  on  general  student  satisfaction  with  the  school 
system,  satisfaction  with  student-teacher  relationships,  and  satisfaction  with  student- 
peer  relationships. 

Research  data  comparing  family  variables  for  both  groups  were  also  obtained. 
These  variables  included  parent  perceptions  of  the  quality  of  familial  communication  and 
involvement,  and  student  perceptions  of  these  variables. 

Data  for  the  following  variables  were  analyzed  for  testing  the  hypotheses:  (a) 
attendance,  (b)  parent  satisfaction  with  the  school  system,  (c)  student  satisfaction  with 
the  school  system,  (d)  family  communication,  e)  family  involvement. 

Population  and  Sample 

The  population  of  this  study  consisted  of  families  with  at  least  one  school  student 
between  the  ages  of  1 1  and  1 7  years  old.  The  study  compared  those  families  with  a 
truant  adolescent  with  those  families  of  a  nontruant  adolescent.  Truant  adolescents  were 
those  referred  for  counseling  services  by  parents,  school  officials  or  the  county  truancy 
center  due  to  excessive  unexcused  absences  (3  or  more  absences  vsathin  a  ninety  calendar 
day  period).  Nontruant  adolescents  were  not  utilizing  counseling  services  to  address 
truancy  related  problems. 

The  truant  sample  consisted  of  50  families  from  the  Family  Action  Program  of  the 
Comer  Drug  Store  Inc.,  which  is  an  outpatient  counseling  and  case  management  program 
funded  through  the  Florida  Department  of  Juvenile  Justice  to  work  with  troubled 
adolescents  and  their  families.  The  program  targets  truants,  runaways  and  ungovernable 
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youth  in  North  Central  Florida.  Referrals  for  services  are  received  from  the  school 
system,  law  enforcement,  the  Alachua  County  Truancy  Center,  and  other  service  agencies 
as  well  as  the  families  themselves.  All  families  with  truant  adolescents  who  sought  clinical 
services  were  invited  to  participate  in  this  study.  Those  families  that  agreed  to  participate 
signed  an  informed  consent  form  (see  Appendix  A). 

The  nontruant  sample  consisted  of  50  families  who  were  invited  to  participate  in 
this  study.  These  families  were  identified  through  school  demographic  records  for  the 
purposes  of  matching  the  truant  group.  Truant  and  nontruant  groups  were  matched  based 
on  school,  grade,  race  and  gender.  Families  were  contacted  by  phone  and  asked  to 
participate  in  the  study.  Respondents  were  assessed  according  to  the  selection  criteria  to 
determine  appropriateness  for  participating  in  the  study. 

Research  Design 

The  research  design  compared  families  with  a  truant  adolescent  and  families  with  a 
nontruant  adolescent.  All  students  who  agreed  to  participate  authorized  a  review  of  their 
attendance  records  (see  Appendix  B).  All  participants  from  both  groups  were  given  the 
FAM  III  Questionnaire  (see  Appendix  C)  and  either  the  Parent  Satisfaction  Survey  (see 
Appendix  D)  or  the  Student  Satisfaction  Survey  (see  Appendix  E).  The  results  of  the 
measurements  were  utilized  to  assess  the  relationship  between  family-school  and 
intrafamilial  relationship  variables  as  a  function  of  unexcused  absences. 
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Hypotheses 

Data  were  evaluated  for  truancy,  parent  satisfaction  with  the  school  system, 
student  satisfaction  with  the  school  system,  family  communication,  and  family 
involvement.  The  following  null  hypotheses  were  investigated  in  this  study: 
Ho  1 :  There  is  no  relationship  between  parent  general  satisfaction  with  the  school 
system  (as  measured  by  the  overall  scores  on  the  Parent  Satisfaction  Survey)  and  their 
child's  truancy  (as  measured  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences). 
Ho  2:  There  is  no  relationship  between  parent  satisfaction  with  the  school's 
administrators  (as  measured  by  School  Administrator  subscale  scores  on  the  Parent 
Satisfaction  Survey)  and  their  child's  truancy  (as  measured  by  the  number  of  unexcused 
absences). 

Ho  3:  There  is  no  relationship  between  parent  satisfaction  with  the  schools'  teachers  (as 
measured  by  the  Teacher  subscale  scores  on  the  Parent  Satisfaction  Survey)  and  their 
child's  truancy  (as  measured  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences). 
Ho  4:  There  is  no  relationship  between  parent  satisfaction  with  school  involvement 
opportunities  (as  measured  by  the  Involvement  Opportunities  subscale  scores  on  the 
Parent  Satisfaction  Survey)  and  their  child's  truancy  (as  measured  by  the  number  of 
unexcused  absences). 

Ho  5:  There  is  no  relationship  between  student  general  satisfaction  with  the  school 
system  (as  measured  by  the  overall  scores  on  the  Student  Satisfaction  Survey)  and  their 
truancy  (as  measured  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences). 
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Ho  6:  There  is  no  relationship  between  student  satisfaction  with  student-teacher 
relationships  (as  measured  by  the  Student-Teacher  subscale  scores  on  the  Student 
Satisfaction  Survey)  and  their  truancy  (as  measured  by  the  number  of  unexcused 
absences). 

Ho  7:  There  is  no  relationship  between  student  satisfaction  with  student-peer 
relationships  (as  measured  by  the  Student-Peer  subscale  scores  on  the  Student 
Satisfaction  Survey)  and  their  truancy  (as  measured  by  the  number  of  unexcused 
absences). 

Ho  8:  There  is  no  relationship  between  family  communication  (as  measured  by  the 
Communication  subscale  scores  on  the  FAM  III)  and  the  child's  truancy  (as  measured  by 
the  number  of  unexcused  absences). 

Ho  9:  There  is  no  relationship  between  family  involvement  (as  measured  by  the  Family 
Involvement  subscale  scores  on  the  FAM  III)  and  the  child's  truancy  (as  measured  by  the 
number  of  unexcused  absences). 

In  order  to  examine  whether  there  is  a  relationship  among  parent  satisfaction, 
student  satisfaction,  and  family  communication  and  involvement,  several  different 
independent  and  dependent  variables  were  used  in  the  analysis.  These  variables  were 
assessed  using  the  PSS,  SSS,  FAM  III  scales  and  demographics  form. 

In  order  to  test  null  hypotheses  1-4,  the  independent  (predictor)  variables 
included  the  number  of  unexcused  absence,  race,  gender  and  income. 
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The  dependent  variables  used  to  test  null  hypotheses  1-4  included  four 
satisfaction  measures  assessed  by  the  PSS.  These  included  overall  parent  satisfaction 
(hypothesis  1),  parent  satisfaction  with  school  administrators  (hypothesis  2),  parent 
satisfaction  with  school  teachers  (hypothesis  3),  and  parent  satisfaction  with  school 
involvement  opportunities  (hypothesis  4). 

In  order  to  test  null  hypotheses  5-7,  the  independent  (predictor)  variables 
included  the  number  of  unexcused  absences,  as  well  as  race  and  gender. 

The  dependent  variables  used  to  test  null  hypotheses  5-7  included  three 
satisfaction  measures  assessed  by  the  SSS.  These  included  overall  student  satisfaction 
(hypothesis  5),  student  satisfaction  with  student-teacher  relationships  (hypothesis  6), 
and  student  satisfaction  with  student-peer  relationships  (hypothesis  7). 

In  order  to  test  null  hypotheses  8-9,  the  independent  (predictor)  variables 
included  the  number  of  unexcused  absences,  race  and  gender. 

The  dependent  variables  used  to  test  null  hypotheses  8-9  included  two  measures 
by  the  FAM  III.  These  included  family  communication  (hypothesis  8)  and  family 
involvement  (hypothesis  9). 

Data  Analyses 

There  were  a  total  of  13  variables  in  this  study-four  items  rated  using  the  PSS, 
three  items  rated  using  the  SSS,  three  demographic  items:  race,  gender  and  income,  two 
family  items  rated  using  the  FAM  III,  and  the  number  of  unexcused  absences. 
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Research  hypotheses  1-9  were  tested  using  multiple  regression  analyses.  A  total 
of  nine  separate  multiple  regression  models  were  obtained  in  this  study  reflecting  the  nine 
dependent  variables  used.  Each  of  the  various  dependent  variables  were  tested  separately 
in  relation  to  various  independent  variables.  The  omnibus  hypothesis  tests  described 
above  therefore  took  the  following  form: 

Ho:  Bl  =  B2  =  B3  =  ...  Bz  =  0 
The  various  omnibus  tests  each  yielded  an  F-value  according  to  the  following 
formula: 

F=  (r2/l-r2)  (n-k-l/k) 
In  each  multiple  regression  analysis,  if  the  Ho  was  rejected,  then  one  or  more  of  the 
independent  variables  was  significantly  related  to  the  dependent  variable  tested. 
Therefore,  specific  tests  were  needed  to  determine  which  independent  variable(s)  was 
(were)  related  to  the  dependent  variable  tested.  Testing  specific  hypotheses  provided 
information  concerning  which  specific  independent  variable  in  the  model  was  significantly 
related  to  the  particular  dependent  variable  (while  controlling  for  other  independent 
variables).  The  various  specific  hypothesis  tests  took  the  following  form: 

Hoi:  Bl  =  0,  Ho2:B2  =  0,  .    .    .  Hoz:  Bz  =  0 
The  various  specific  tests  yielded  t-values  according  to  the  following  formula: 

tl  =  bl/sbl,  t2  =  b2/sb2,  .  .  .  tz  =  bz/sbz 
The  alpha  or  rejection  level  for  this  study  was  set  at  .05  or  P  <  .05. 
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Assessment  Instruments 

Family  communication  and  involvement  were  evaluated  using  the  Family 
Assessment  Measure  111.  Parent  satisfaction  with  the  school  system  was  measured  by 
the  Parent  Satisfaction  Survey,  and  student  satisfaction  with  the  school  system  was 
measured  utilizing  the  Student  Satisfaction  Survey. 
Family  Assessment  Measure  111 

The  Family  Assessment  Measure  III  (FAM  111)  is  a  self-report  instrument  that 
provides  quantitative  indices  of  family  strengths  and  weaknesses  (Skinner,  Steinhauser,  & 
Santa-Barbara,  1995).  The  basic  concepts  assessed  by  the  FAM  111  include  task 
accomplishment,  role  performance,  communication,  affective  expression,  involvement, 
control,  and  values  and  norms.  These  variables  have  been  noted  by  numerous  observers  as 
important  determinants  in  healthy  individual  and  family  development  as  well  as  student 
academic  performance  (Bronfenbrenner,  1979;  Dacey  &  Kenny,  1994;  Carter  & 
McGoldrick,  1989;  Gerson,  1991;  Epstein,  1987a,  1987b). 

The  FAM  111  consists  of  three  components:  (1)  A  General  Scale,  which  focuses 
on  the  family  as  a  system;  (2)  a  Dyadic  Relationship  Scale,  which  examines  relationships 
between  specific  pairs;  and  (3)  a  Self  Rating  Scale,  which  taps  the  individual's 
perceptions  of  his/her  functioning  in  the  family.  Each  scale  provides  a  different 
perspective  on  family  functioning. 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  General  Scale  was  utilized.  This  form  is  a  50- 
item  self-report  scale  designed  to  measure  family  member's  perceptions  of  family 
functioning. 

The  Family  Assessment  Measure  is  based  on  the  Process  Model  of  Family 
Functioning  which  provides  a  conceptual  framework  for  family  assessments.  According 
to  this  model,  the  overriding  goal  of  a  family  is  the  successful  achievement  of  a  variety  of 
basic,  developmental,  and  crisis  tasks  (Task  Accomplishment).  Each  task  places  demands 
on  the  family  that  the  family  must  organize  itself  to  meet.  Task  functions  include  allowing 
for  continued  development  of  all  family  members,  providing  reasonable  security,  ensuring 
sufficient  cohesion  to  maintain  the  family  as  a  unit  and  functioning  effectively  as  a  part  of 
society. 

Successful  task  accomplishment  includes  differentiation  and  performance  of 
various  roles.  Role  performance  requires  three  distinct  operations,  (a)  the  allocation  or 
assignment  of  specified  activities  to  each  family  members,  (b)  the  agreement  or 
willingness  of  each  family  member  to  assume  the  assigned  roles,  and  (c)  the  actual 
enactment  or  carrying  out  of  prescribed  behaviors. 

According  to  Skinner  (1995),  essential  to  the  performance  of  these  roles  is  the 
process  of  communication  by  which  information  essential  to  task  accomplishment  is 
exchanged.  The  goal  effective  communication  is  the  achievement  of  mutual  understanding 
so  that  the  message  received  is  the  same  as  the  message  intended. 
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A  vital  element  of  the  communication  process  is  the  expression  of  affect 
(Affective  Communication),  which  can  impede  or  facilitate  various  aspects  of  task 
accomplishment  and  successful  role  integration  (content,  intensity  and  timing  of  the 
feelings  involved). 

Similarly,  the  kind  of  involvement  family  members  have  with  one  another 
(Involvement)  can  either  help  or  hinder  task  accomplishment.  Involvement  refers  to  both 
the  degree  and  quality  of  family  members'  interest  in  one  another.  Important  elements 
include  the  ability  of  the  family  to  meet  the  emotional  and  security  needs  of  family 
members,  while  at  the  same  time  supporting  family  members'  autonomy  of  thought  and 
function  (Skinner,  1995). 

Control  is  the  process  by  which  family  members  influence  each  other.  The  family 
should  be  capable  of  successfully  maintaining  ongoing  functions  as  well  as  adapting  to 
shifting  task  demands.  The  Control  subscale  assesses  a  family's  quality  of  mutual 
influence. 

Values  and  Norms  provide  the  background  against  which  all  basic  processes  are 
considered  in  this  model.  Critical  elements  include  whether  family  rules  are  explicit  or 
implicit,  the  latitude  or  scope  allowed  for  family  members  to  determine  their  own 
attitudes  and  behaviors,  and  whether  family  norms  are  consistent  with  the  broader 
cultural  context. 

The  overall  goal  of  the  FAM  III  is  to  identify  problematic  areas  to  target  for 
intervention.  The  results  of  the  assessment  yield  raw  scores  which  indicate  the  following: 
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Low  scores  (40  and  below)  are  considered  strengths.  For  example,  with  regards  to 
task  accomplishment,  lower  scores  generally  indicate  that  basic  tasks  are  consistently 
met,  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  and  adaptability  to  change,  functional  patterns  of  task 
accomplishment  and  maintenance  even  under  stress  and  task  identification  is  shared  by 
family  members,  as  well  as  alternative  solutions  are  explored  and  attempted.  High  scores 
(60  and  above)  are  considered  areas  of  weakness.  With  regards  to  task  accomplishment 
high  scores  generally  indicate  failure  of  some  basic  tasks,  inability  to  respond 
appropriately  to  changes  in  the  family  life  cycle,  problems  in  task  identification,  minor 
stress  level  may  precipitate  a  crisis. 

Low  scores  with  regards  to  role  performance  indicate  that  roles  are  well  integrated 
and  that  family  members  understand  what  is  expected  and  the  members  adapt  to  new 
roles  required  m  the  development  of  the  family.  High  scores  indicate  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
agreement  regarding  role  definition,  idiosyncratic  roles  and  the  general  inability  to  adapt 
new  roles  required  in  the  evolution  of  the  family  life  cycle. 

Low  scores  in  the  communication  subscale  indicate  that  communication  is 
characterized  by  sufficiency  of  information,  and  messages  are  generally  clear  and  direct. 
High  scores  indicate  that  communications  are  generally  insufficient,  displaced  or  masked 
and  the  there  is  a  lack  of  mutual  understanding  among  family  members  as  well  as  an 
inability  to  seek  clarification  in  case  of  confusion. 

Whereas  low  scores  on  the  affective  expression  subscale  indicate  that  family 
affective  expression  encompasses  a  fiill  range  of  affect,  when  appropriate  and  with  correct 
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intensity,  a  high  score  indicates  inadequate  affective  communication  involving  insufficient 
expression,  inhibition  of  (or  overly  intense)  emotions  appropriate  to  a  situation. 

Low  scores  on  the  involvement  indicate  a  high  presence  of  emphatic  involvement 
characterized  by  nurturance  and  support,  familial  concern  for  each  other  leading  to 
fulfillment  of  emotional  needs,  and  a  general  sense  of  security.  By  contrast,  a  high  score 
suggests  the  absence  of  involvement  among  family  members  or  problematic  involvement 
characterized  by  symbiosis  or  ermieshment. 

On  the  control  subscale,  a  low  score  indicates  that  patterns  of  influence  permit 
family  life  to  proceed  in  a  consistent  and  generally  acceptable  marmer,  the  family  is  able 
to  shift  habitual  patterns  of  influence  to  adapt  to  changing  demands  and  that  control 
attempts  are  constructive,  educational  and  nurturing.  A  high  score  indicates  that  patterns 
of  influence  do  not  allow  family  to  master  routines  on  ongoing  family  life,  a  general  failure 
to  perceive  and  adjust  to  changing  life  demands,  either  rigid  or  chaotic  patterns 
characterized  by  overt  or  covert  power  struggles. 

Low  scores  on  the  Values  and  Norms  subscale  suggests  that  a  consonance  exists 
between  various  components  of  the  family's  value  system,  explicit  and  implicit  rules  are 
consistent,  and  that  family's  values  are  consistent  with  their  subgroup  and  the  larger 
culture  to  which  the  family  belongs.  Contrastingly,  a  high  score  on  the  values  and  norms 
subscale  suggests  that  components  of  the  family's  value  system  are  dissonant  resulting  in 
confusion  and  tension,  conflict  exists  between  the  family's  values  and  those  of  the  culture 
as  a  whole,  and  that  explicitly  stated  rules  are  subverted  by. 
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Overall,  the  higher  an  individual's  scale  scores  exceeds  60,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  of  disturbance.  The  elevation  does  not  however,  define  the  nature  of  the 
disturbance.  A  score  of  73  on  the  Involvement  Scale  for  example  indicates  that  the  family 
member  feels  that  involvement  is  problematic  for  the  unit  being  rated. 

The  normative  data  for  the  FAM  III  came  from  an  analysis  of  247  adults  and  65 
adolescents.  The  mean  age  of  adults  was  38.6  years  (S.D.=8.5);  43  %  were  men  and  57  % 
were  women.  Over  half  (53  %)  of  adults  had  completed  at  least  some  post  secondary 
education.  The  mean  age  of  the  adolescents  was  15  years  (  S.D.  =  3.6);  51  %  were  male 
and  49  %  were  female.  Nearly  half  48  %  were  in  secondary  school,  13%  were  in 
elementary  school,  and  53  %  had  completed  secondary  school  (Skinner,  1995). 

Numerous  studies  support  the  construct  validity  of  the  FAM  III.  Jacob  (1995) 
administered  the  FAM  III  along  with  three  other  measures  of  family  functioning  to  a 
sample  of  138  mothers.  These  measures  included  the  Family  Adaptability  and  Cohesion 
Evaluation  Scale  (FACES)  (Olson,  Russell,  &  Sprenkle,  1979),  The  Family  Environment 
Scale  (FES)  (Moos,  1974;  Moos  &  Moos,  1991),  and  the  Family  Assessment  Device 
(FAD)  (Epstein,  Baldwin,  &  Bishop,  1983). 

With  FACES,  correlations  with  Cohesion  were  high,  but  with  Adaptability  they 
were  low.  With  the  FES,  correlations  were  high  with  Cohesion  and  Conflict  but  were 
moderate  with  Expressiveness,  Intellectual-Cultural,  Orientation,  Moral-Religious 
Emphasis,  and  Control.  With  the  FAD,  all  correlations  were  high  and  significant  (Epstein 
etal.,  1983). 
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Internal  consistency  of  the  FAM  III  was  established  using  a  coefficient  alpha 
which  provided  a  summary  index  of  the  consistency  based  on  the  degree  of  inter-item 
correlation.  Nunnally  (1978)  generated  the  following  estimates:  Adults  .93  General  Scale, 
.95  Dyadic  Relationship,  .89  Self-Rating;  Adolescents:  .94  General  Scale,  .94  Dyadic 
Relationships,  .86  Self-Rating.  Evidence  regarding  the  test-retest  reliability  of  the  FAM 
III  is  given  by  Jacob  (1995).  From  a  sample  of  138  families,  the  following  data  were 
derived  based  on  a  12  day  test-retest  study.  The  median  test-retest  reliability  for  the 
FAM  III  subscales  are  .57,  mother;  .56  fathers;  and  .66,  adolescents. 
Parent  Satisfaction  Survey 

The  Parent  Satisfaction  Survey  (PSS)  is  a  52-item  Likert-scaled  survey  developed 
as  part  of  the  Comprehensive  Assessment  of  School  Envirormients  to  assess  the  level  of 
parent  satisfaction  with  a  number  of  school  variables  in  order  "to  foster  data-based 
decision  making  for  school  improvemenf  (Halderson  et  al.,  1988). 

According  to  Halderson  and  her  associates  (Halderson  et  al.,1988),  satisfaction  is 
the  personal,  affective  response  of  an  individual  to  a  specific  situation  or  condition.  The 
component  dimensions  of  satisfaction  assessed  by  this  survey  were  drawn  from  teacher, 
student  and  parent  inventories  reported  in  the  literature  and  from  principal  surveys 
conducted  by  NASSP.  This  assessment  collects  data  about  parent  perceptions  of  the 
school  system  in  nine  areas: 

Parent  Involvement.  Parent  satisfaction  with  the  opportunities  for  parents  and 
community  members  to  become  involved  in  and  support  the  school. 
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Curriculum.  Parent  satisfaction  with  the  quality  and  range  of  curricular  offerings  available 
at  the  school. 

Student  Activities.  Parent  satisfaction  with  the  quality  and  diversity  of  and  emphasis  on 
student  activities  in  the  school  program. 

Teachers.  Parent  satisfaction  with  the  personal  and  professional  characteristics  of 
teachers. 

Support  Services.  Parent  satisfaction  with  school  services  such  as  transportation, 
counseling  and  guidance,  health,  and  the  lunch  program. 

School  Buildings,  Supplies  and  Maintenance.  Parent  satisfaction  with  the  adequacy  of 
supplies  and  with  the  maintenance  of  the  building  and  grounds. 

Student  Discipline.  Parent  satisfaction  with  student  conduct  and  disciplinar>'  practices  in 
the  school. 

School  Administrators.  Parent  satisfaction  with  the  competence,  leadership,  and 
communication  skills  of  school  administrators. 

School  Information  Services.  Parent  satisfaction  with  the  availability  of  information  about 
school  programs  and  activities. 

The  Parent  Satisfaction  Survey  utilizes  a  six-point  Likert-scale.  Items  score  values 
of  1  (Very  Dissatisfied)  to  5  (Very  Satisfied).  Statements  include  such  items  as  "The  ease 
with  which  parents  can  become  involved  in  the  school,"  and  "The  degree  to  which  school 
administrators  deal  with  problems  in  a  tactful  manner." 
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Support  for  the  internal  consistency  of  the  PSS  is  based  on  a  generation  of 
Cronbach's  alpha.  The  average  internal  consistency  reliability  of  the  subscales  is  0.85, 
with  a  range  from  0.72  to  0.92.  Test-retest  reliability  studies  indicate  a  subrange  of  .82  to 
.92. 

The  survey  was  normed  based  on  a  national  norming  study  of  35  schools  including 
a  sample  of  3,797  parents  who  completed  the  survey  (F  2,588,  M,  1,083,  26  unknown) 
(W  3,080,  B  226,  His  1 13,  other  378). 

The  results  of  the  survey  yield  a  raw  score  for  which  the  subscores  can  be 
adjusted  and  compared  to  standard  T  scores  with  a  mean  of  50  and  standard  deviation  of 
10. 

Support  for  the  content  and  construct  validities  is  based  on  a  task  force  review 
during  the  test's  development  and  factor  analyses.  Extensive  use  of  exploratory  and 
confirmatory  factor  analysis  in  the  field  testing  of  the  instrument  ensure  that  only 
concepts  and  items  with  strong  factor  loadings  were  retained  (Halderson  et  al.,  1988). 
Both  support  strong  content  and  construct  validities  for  the  PSS  (Allen,  1992;  Halderson 
etal.,  1989). 

Student  Satisfaction  Survey 

The  Student  Satisfaction  Survey  (SSS)  is  a  46-item  Likert-scaled  survey  used  to 
assess  the  level  of  student  satisfaction  regarding  a  number  of  school  variables.  Like  the 
Parent  Satisfaction  Survey,  the  Student  Satisfaction  Survey  was  developed  as  part  of  the 
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Comprehensive  Assessment  of  School  Environments  (Halderson  et  al.,  1988;  Halderson 
et.  al.,  1989). 

This  instrument  provides  data  regarding  student  perceptions  on  eight  school 
related  areas: 

Teachers.  Student  Satisfaction  with  the  personal  and  professional  behaviors  of  teachers. 
Fellow  Students.  Student  satisfaction  with  peer  group  relationships. 
Schoolwork.  Student  satisfaction  with  the  range  of  courses  and  the  nature  of  the 
classwork  in  the  school. 

Student  Activities.  Student  satisfaction  with  the  number  and  types  of  school-sponsored 
activities  and  with  opportunities  for  student  participation. 

Student  Discipline.  Student  satisfaction  with  the  degree  to  which  the  school  is  an  orderly 
and  safe  environment. 

Decision-Making  Opportunities.  Student  satisfaction  with  opportunities  to  provide  input 
on  decisions  about  curriculum,  school  events,  etc. 

School  Buildings,  Supplies,  and  Upkeep.  Student  satisfaction  with  the  quality  and 
availability  of  library  resources,  learning  materials  and  supplies,  and  with  the  upkeep  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds. 

Communication.  Student  satisfaction  with  the  availability  of  information  and 
opportunities  to  communicate  with  others  about  school  events. 

The  Student  Satisfaction  Survey  utilizes  a  six-point  Likert  scale.  Items  score 
values  of  1  (Very  Unhappy)  to  5  (Very  Happy).  Statements  include  such  items  as  "How 
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well  teachers  understand  my  problems, "  and  "How  1  feel  in  general,  about  discipline  in 
my  school." 

The  SSS  is  appropriate  for  students  with  a  fourth  grade  reading  level  and  above. 
The  Survey  was  normed  based  on  a  national  study  of  35  schools  encompassing  8,022 
students  (F  3,917,  M  4,033,  unknown  72).  (W  6,491,  B  651,  His  256,  other  624). 

The  results  of  the  survey  yield  a  raw  score  for  which  the  subscores  can  be 
adjusted  and  compared  to  standard  T  scores  with  a  mean  of  50  and  standard  deviation  of 
10. 

Support  for  the  internal  consistency  of  the  SSS  is  based  on  a  generation  of  a 
Cronbach's  alpha.  The  average  internal  consistency  reliabiUty  of  the  subscales  is  0.81, 
with  a  range  from  0.67  to  0.92.  Test-retest  reliability  studies  indicate  a  subscale  range  of 
.62  to  .89. 

Support  for  the  content  and  construct  validity  of  the  Student  Satisfaction  Survey 
is  similarly  based  on  the  use  of  a  task  force  acting  as  an  expert  panel  as  well  as  a  series  of 
factor  analyses  which  indicate  a  strong  content  and  construct  validity  for  the  SSS  (Kelly, 
et  al.,  1988;  Halderson  et  al.,  1989;  Allen,  1992). 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

One  limitation  of  the  methodology  concerns  the  use  of  the  Family  Assessment 
Measure  111.  Although  the  FAM  111  has  been  extensively  researched  and  utilized  in  school 
attendance  related  studies  (Bernstein  «&,  Garfinkel,  1988),  normative  data  concerning 
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diversity  are  unavailable  (Skinner  et  al.,  1995)  and  thus  the  appropriateness  of 
mutlicultural  application  is  unclear. 

Also,  the  purpose  of  the  FAM  III  is  to  identify  problematic  areas  within  the 
family  to  target  for  intervention.  Overall  and  subscale  scores  provide  an  index  of  the 
degree  of  health/pathology  in  family  functioning.  Assessment  scores  do  not,  however, 
identify  the  nature  of  problems  which  may  reside  in  these  areas.  For  example,  although  a 
test  score  of  60  and  above  on  the  Involvement  subscale  indicates  a  problem  in  that  area, 
the  elevation  does  not  define  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  (e.g.,  such  as  too  little  or  too 
much  involvement).  Therefore,  extrapolation  about  the  nature  of  the  problematic  family 
functioning  is  limited. 

A  fiirther  limitation  of  the  study  involves  the  lack  of  inclusion  of  a  school 
perspective  in  this  study.  An  ecosystemic  framework  such  as  that  used  for  this  study 
considers  the  recursive  and  mutually  influential  nature  of  the  home-school  relationship. 
Therefore,  a  comprehensive  study  focusing  on  family-school  relationships  would  include 
family  variables  such  as  parent/child  considerations  as  well  as  variables  such  as  school 
personnel  considerations. 

Florida  Statutes  232.00  outlines  the  school's  role  in  addressing  truancy  via  the 
identification  of  a  Designated  School  Representative  (DSR).  Between  the  third  and  sixth 
unexcused  absence,  the  DSR  is  required  to  initiate  a  process  toward  resolving  the  truancy 
which  includes  sending  a  letter,  making  a  home  visit,  providing  educational  counseling  as 
well  as  a  possible  educational  evaluation.  To  date,  Florida  school  districts  vary  in  their 


approach  and  adherence  to  this  statute.  Furthermore,  if  a  school  does  identify  a  DSR, 
they  tend  to  vary  in  position  within  the  school  ranging  from  vice  principals,  guidance 
counselors,  truancy  officers,  district  social  workers,  office  secretaries  and  data  clerks.  The 
enormous  variation  in  the  adherence  to  the  truancy  procedures  as  well  as  the  variability  of 
staff  in  addressing  truancy  made  the  inclusion  of  a  school  perspective  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  study. 

A  final  limitation  in  this  study  concerns  the  nonmatching  of  the  clinical  and 
control  samples  based  on  parent  marital  status.  When  possible  attempts  were  made  to 
include  all  parent/guardians.  However,  because  students  in  both  groups  were  matched 
based  on  school,  race  and  gender,  matching  subjects  based  on  parent  marital  status  was 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  Future  studies  may  take  this  factor  into  consideration. 


CHAPTER  IV 
DATA  ANALYSIS  AND  RESULTS 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  family-school  context  of 
truancy  to  ascertain  the  relationship  between  parent  satisfaction  (general,  administrators, 
teachers,  opportunities  for  involvement),  student  satisfaction  (general,  teacher,  and 
peers),  family  communication  and  involvement,  and  the  number  of  unexcused 
absences. 

Parent  satisfaction  toward  the  school  system  was  measured  by  the  Parent 
Satisfaction  Survey.  Specific  areas  of  consideration  for  this  study  included  parent  general 
satisfaction,  satisfaction  with  school  administrators,  teachers,  and  opportunities  for 
school  involvement.  Student  satisfaction  was  measured  by  the  Student  Satisfaction 
Survey.  Specific  areas  of  focus  included  satisfaction  with  teachers,  peers,  and  general 
satisfaction.  Family  involvement  and  communication  were  assessed  by  the  Family 
Assessment  Measure  III. 

In  this  chapter  the  procedure  for  data  collection,  data  analysis,  and  results  are 
discussed.  Additionally,  descriptive  data  are  provided  to  characterize  the  sampling 
distributions.  Finally,  this  study's  research  hypotheses  are  discussed  in  terms  of  outcome 
testing. 
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Data  Collection 

Data  were  collected  on  100  families,  each  fairiily  consisting  of  at  least  one  parent 
and  an  adolescent  child  between  the  ages  of  1 1  and  1 7  years.  Half  of  the  families  (n=50) 
selected  included  an  adolescent  who  exiiibited  truant  behavior  for  which  the  family  sought 
treatment,  and  half  of  the  families  (n=50)  included  an  adolescent  who  had  not  exhibited 
truant  behavior  for  which  the  family  sought  treatment.  Each  research  sample  was  matched 
by  the  adolescent's  school,  grade,  gender,  and  race. 

Both  the  truant  group  and  the  nontruant  control  group  were  given  a  Parent 
Demographic  Questionnaire  (see  Appendix  G),  the  Student  Demographic  Questionnaire 
(see  Appendix  H),  the  Parent  Satisfaction  Survey  (see  Appendix  D),  and  the  Student 
Satisfaction  Survey  (see  Appendix  E).  All  parties  were  given  the  FAM  III  (see  Appendix 
C), 

Demographic  Description  of  the  Student  Sample 

Descriptive  analyses  were  conducted  on  the  categorical  variables  of  gender,  race, 
grade,  and  school  for  student  participants.  Descriptive  analyses  were  also  conducted  on 
the  interval  variables  age  and  number  of  unexcused  absences.  The  results  of  these 
analyses  are  presented. 
Gender 

The  total  student  sample  for  this  study  consisted  of  100  adolescents.  The  groups 
for  the  sample  were  matched  b>  gender  for  the  purpose  of  further  analysis.  Of  the 
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sample,  56  were  male  and  44  were  female  student  participants.  Table  1  provides  a 
delineation  of  the  gender  frequency  of  student  participants. 
Racial/ethnic  identity 

Similarly,  both  groups  were  matched  on  the  variable  race.  However,  one  student 
who  identified  herself  as  Hispanic  was  matched  with  a  Black  female  of  the  same  grade  and 
school  due  to  no  other  Hispanics  in  the  participant's  school.  Of  the  100  student 
participants,  60  students  identified  themselves  as  White,  39  students  identified 
themselves  as  Black,  and  one  student  identified  herself  as  Hispanic.  Table  1  also  provides 
a  delineation  of  the  frequency  distribution  of  student  participants  based  on  race. 

Table  1 

Sample  Population  by  Gender  and  Race/Ethnicity 


Gender 


Race/Ethnicity 


Male 


Female 


Total  (Percent  of  Sample) 


White 
Black 


34 
22 
0 


26 
17 


60  (60) 
39  (39) 
1(01) 


Hispanic 


Total 


100 


Student  age 

The  age  range  for  student  participants  was  11-17  years  old  (Mean  = 
S.D.=1.55).  The  frequency  distribution  is  presented  in  Table  2. 


14.66, 
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Table  2 


Student  Age  Frequency  Distribution 


Age 

Frequency 

Percent  of  Sample 

11 

3 

3.0 

12 

5 

5.0 

13 

16 

16.0 

14 

21 

21.0 

15 

21 

21.0 

16 

22 

22.0 

17 

12 

12.0 

Student  grade 

Student  participants  ranged  in  school  grade  from  6th  to  12th  grade.  The  frequency 
distribution  for  student  participant  grade  level  is  presented  in  Table  3. 


Table  3 

Student  Grade  Frequency  Distribution 


Grade  Frequency  Percent  of  Sample 


6  4  4.0 

7  10  10.0 

8  20  20.0 

9  30  30.0 

10  20  20.0 

11  14  14.0 

12  2  2.0 
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Unexcused  absences 

The  number  of  unexcused  absences  for  student  participants  ranged  from  0  to  93 
days  missed  with  a  Mean  of  1 1.46  and  S.D.  of  17.65.  The  frequency  distribution  for 
unexcused  absences  is  presented  in  Table  4. 
Schools 

Student  participants  in  the  study  attended  a  total  of  13  different  schools  in  North 
Central  Florida.  Participants  came  from  5  middle  and  8  high  schools.  The  frequency 
distribution  of  schools  is  presented  in  Table  5. 
Demographic  Description  of  the  Parent/Guardian  Sample 

One  hundred  and  two  parent/guardians  participated  in  this  study.  Descriptive 
analyses  were  conducted  on  parent  participants  on  the  categorical  variables  of  relation  to 
youth,  gender,  race,  marital  status,  and  educational  attainment.  Descriptive  analyses  were 
also  conducted  on  the  interval  variables  age  and  family  annual  income. 

The  parent/guardian  sample  consisted  of  mothers  (n=81),  fathers  (n=15),  and 
guardians  (n=6).  Efforts  were  made  to  include  both  parents/guardians  if  they  were 
identified  as  married  or  cohabiting.  However,  participants  predominately  consisted  of  one 
parent  who  was  self-identified  as  more  involved  with  their  child's  truancy  or  one  parent 
who  was  readily  available  to  participate  in  the  study.  Table  6  presents  further 
information  on  parent/guardian  frequency. 

Table  7  presents  information  on  the  gender  frequency  distribution  of 
parent/guardian  participants. 


Table  4 

Frequency  Distribution  of  Unexcused  Absences 


Absences  Frequency  Percent  of  Sample 


0 

27 

27.0 

1 

12 

12.0 

2 

2 

2.0 

3 

6 

6.0 

4 

5 

5.0 

5 

5 

5.0 

6 

1 

1.0 

7 

2 

2.0 

g 

1 

1.0 

9 

3 

3.0 

10 

1 

1.0 

11 

1 

1.0 

12 

1 

1.0 

13 

2 

2.0 

14 

3 

3.0 

15 

3 

3.0 

16 

2 

2  0 

18 

2 

20 

3 

X. 

94 

1 

1 

1  n 

25 

2 

2.0 

26 

1.0 

28 

1.0 

30 

2.0 

31 

1.0 

34 

1.0 

37 

1.0 

41 

1.0 

45 

1.0 

67 

1.0 

73 

1.0 

85 

1.0 

93 

1.0 

Table  5 


Frequency  Distribution  of  Schools 


School  ID  # 

Frequency 

Percent  of  Sample 

112 

4 

4.0 

121 

4 

4.0 

151 

12 

12.0 

201 

2 

2.0 

261 

2 

2.0 

271 

6 

6.0 

411 

4 

4.0 

412 

10 

10.0 

421 

16 

16.0 

431 

16 

16.0 

481 

12 

12.0 

502 

10 

10.0 

591 

2 

2.0 

Table  6 

Parent/Guardian  Relation  to  Youth 


Relation  Number  Percent  of  Sample 


Mother 

Father 

Guardian 


81 
15 
6 


79.4 
14.7 
5.9 
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Table  7 

Gender  of  Parent/Guardian  Participants 


Sex 

Number 

Percent  of  Sample 

Female 

86 

84.3 

Male 

16 

15.7 

Parent  participants  were  asked  to  provide  their  marital  status.  Approximately 
57%  identified  themselves  as  married,  whereas  43%  of  the  parent  sample  identified 
themselves  as  single,  divorced,  or  widowed.  Table  8  provides  a  frequency  distribution  of 
parent/guardian  marital  status. 

Table  8 

Marital  Status  of  Parent/Guardian  Participants 

Status  Frequency  Percent  of  Sample 

Single  10  9.8 

Married  58  56.9 

Divorced  28  27.5 

Widowed  6  5.9 


Parent/guardian  age  for  this  study  ranged  from  29  to  67  years  old.  The  median  age 
was  42  years.  Table  9  provides  further  information  on  the  frequency  distribution  of 
parent/guardian  participant  age. 
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Table  9 


Age  Frequency  Distribution  of  Parent/Guardian  Participants 


Age 

Frequency 

Percent  of  Sample 

29 

2 

2.0 

31 

1 

1.0 

32 

6 

5.9 

33 

3 

2.9 

34 

2 

2.0 

35 

5 

4.9 

36 

2 

2.0 

37 

1 

1.0 

38 

3 

2.9 

39 

7 

6.9 

40 

8 

7.8 

41 

9 

8.8 

42 

5 

4.9 

43 

5 

4.9 

44 

6 

5.9 

45 

4 

3.9 

46 

7 

6.9 

47 

5 

4.9 

48 

5 

4.9 

49 

3 

2.9 

50 

4 

3.9 

51 

1 

1.0 

53 

1 

1.0 

55 

1 

1.0 

58 

3 

2.9 

62 

1 

1.0 

63 

1 

1.0 

67 

1 

1.0 

Parent/guardian  educational  level  was  also  assessed  in  this  study.  Whereas  47% 
reported  completing  either  elementary  or  high  school,  approximately  52%  of  parents  had 
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completed  either  college  or  graduate  school.  Table  10  provides  further  information  on 
parent/guardian  education  levels. 

Table  10 

Parent^Guardian  Highest  Educational  Attainment 


Level  Frequency  Percent  of  Sample 


Elementary  5  5.0 

High  School  43  42.6 

College  39  38.6 

Graduate  School  14  13.9 


*  Frequency  Missing  =  1 

In  addition,  family  armual  income  was  assessed.  Table  1 1  reports  the  annual 
income  frequency  distribution  for  participant  families. 

Table  1 1 

Reported  Family  Annual  Income 


Amount  Frequency  Percent  of  Sample 


0-10,000  7  7.2 

10,000-20,000  28  28.2 

20,000-40,000  32  33.0 

40,000  and  Over  30  30.9 


*  Frequency  Missing  =  5 
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Results  of  Multiple  Regression  for  Overall  Parent  Satisfaction 
The  multiple  regression  analysis  used  to  test  overall  parent  satisfaction  as  a 
dependent  variable  indicated  that  the  general  multiple  regression  model  was  significant 
(F=3.914,  df=  4,  92,  p==  .0009).  Therefore,  when  all  independent  variables  were 
combined,  the  model  predicted  ratings  for  parent  satisfaction.  R2  for  the  general  multiple 
regression  model  was  .  1 5  indicating  that  approximately  1 5%  of  the  variance  in  parent 
satisfaction  scores  was  accounted  for  by  the  independent  variables  used.  Results  of 
specific  multiple  regression  tests  revealed  that  number  of  absences  (t=-2.17,  p=.0320)  and 
race  (t=-3.441,  p=.0009)  significantly  predicted  parent  overall  satisfaction  with  the 
school  system.  The  negative  relationship  found  suggests  that  as  the  number  of  absences 
increases  parent  satisfaction  decreases.  Specifically,  parent  satisfaction  decreased  .47 
units  for  every  1 .0  increase  in  absence.  In  addition,  the  negative  relationship  between  race 
and  satisfaction  indicated  that  White  parents  were  less  satisfied  than  Black  parents, 
scoring  25.98  less  than  Blacks  on  overall  parent  satisfaction.  Neither  gender  nor  income 
were  significant  predictors  of  overall  parent  satisfaction.  Table  12  shows  the  results  of 
specific  muhiple  regression  tests  on  the  dependent  variable  parent  satisfaction. 

A  muhiple  regression  analysis  used  to  test  the  parent  satisfaction  with  school 
administrators  as  the  dependent  variable  indicated  that  the  general  multiple  regression 
model  was  not  statistically  significant  (F=22.84,  df=4.92,  p=.0662).  Therefore,  all 
independent  variables  combined  did  not  significantly  predict  parent  satisfaction  with 
school  administrators.  Specific  multiple  regression  tests  were  not  used  to  test  the 
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Table  12 

Results  of  Multiple  Regression  Tests  on  the  Dependent  Variable  Overall 
Parent  Satisfaction 

Variable         Parameter  Estimate  t-value  p-value 

Absences  -0.47  -2.177  .0320* 

Race  -25.98  -3.441  .0009* 

Gender  -0.90  -0.094  .9254 

Income  1.62  0.398  .6914 

*p<  05. 

relationship  between  student-peer  relationships  and  each  independent  variable  since  the 
general  model  was  not  significant. 

The  multiple  regression  analysis  used  to  test  parent  satisfaction  with  school 
teachers  as  a  dependent  variable  indicated  that  the  general  multiple  regression  model  was 
statistically  significant  (F=2.896,  df  =4,  92,  p=  .0263).  Therefore,  when  all  independent 
variables  were  combined,  the  model  predicted  ratings  for  parent  satisfaction  with  teachers. 
R2  for  the  general  multiple  regression  model  was  .11  indicating  that  approximately  1 1% 
of  the  variance  in  parent  satisfaction  scores  were  accounted  for  by  the  independent 
variables  used.  Results  of  specific  multiple  regression  tests  revealed  that  absences  were 
not  significant  predictors;  however,  race  (t=-  4.26,  p=.0032)  significantly  predicted 
parent  satisfaction  with  the  school's  teachers.  The  negative  relationship  found  suggests 
that  White  parents  were  less  satisfied  with  teachers  typically  scoring  4.26  less  than 
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Blacks.  Table  13  shows  the  results  of  specific  muhiple  regression  tests  on  the  dependent 
variable  parent  satisfaction  with  school  teachers. 

Table  13 

Resuks  of  Multiple  Regression  Tests  on  Dependent  Variable  Parent 
Satisfaction  with  Teachers 


Variable         Parameter  Estimate  t-value  p-value 


Absences  -0.07  -1.686  .0952 

Race  -4.26  -3.027  .0032* 

Gender  -1.64  -0.918  .3611 

Income  0.60  0.798  .4272 


*p<  05. 

A  multiple  regression  analysis  used  to  test  parent  satisfaction  with  school 
involvement  opportunities  as  the  dependent  variable  indicated  that  the  general  multiple 
regression  model  was  statistically  significant  (F=4.875,  df=  4,92,  p=.0013).  Therefore, 
when  all  independent  variables  were  combined,  the  model  predicted  ratings  for  parent 
satisfaction  with  involvement  opportunities.  R2  for  the  general  multiple  regression  model 
was  .  1 8  indicating  that  approximately  1 8%  of  the  variance  in  parent  satisfaction  scores 
were  accounted  for  by  the  independent  variables  used.  Results  of  specific  multiple 
regression  tests  revealed  that  absences  were  not  a  significant  predictor;  however,  race 
(t=-3.73,  p=.0001)  significantly  predicted  parent  satisfaction  with  involvement 
opportunities.  The  negative  relationship  found  suggests  that  White  parents  were  less 
satisfied  with  involvement  opportunities  than  Blacks.  Table  14  shows  the  results  of 


specific  multiple  regression  tests  on  the  dependent  variable  parent  satisfaction  with 
school  involvement  opportunities. 
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Table  14 

Results  of  Muhiple  Regression  Tests  on  the  Dependent  Variable  Parent 
Satisfaction  with  School  Involvement  Opportunities 


Variable         Parameter  Estimate  t-value  p-value 


Absences  -0.03  -1.333  .1858 

Race  -3.73  -4.211  .0001* 

Gender  -0.78  -0.695  .4889 

Income  0.29  0.598  .5513 


*p<  05. 

Results  of  Multiple  Regression  for  Student  Satisfaction 
The  multiple  regression  analysis  used  to  test  overall  student  satisfaction  as  a 
dependent  variable  indicated  that  the  general  multiple  regression  model  was  statistically 
significant  (F=3.465,  df=3,96,  p=  .0193).  Therefore,  when  all  independent  variables  were 
combined,  the  model  predicted  ratings  for  overall  student  satisfaction.  R2  for  the  general 
multiple  regression  model  was  .10  indicating  that  approximately  10%  of  the  variance  in 
student  satisfaction  scores  were  accounted  for  by  the  independent  variables  used.  Results 
of  specific  multiple  regression  tests  revealed  absences  were  not  a  significant  predictor; 
however,  race  (t=-2.838,  p=.0055)  significantly  predicated  student  overall  satisfaction 
with  the  school  system.  The  negative  relationship  found  suggests  White  students  were 
less  satisfied  than  Blacks  typically  scoring  1 7.42  less  in  overall  satisfaction  with  the 
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school  system.  Table  15  shows  the  results  of  specific  muhiple  regression  tests  on  the 
dependent  variable  student  satisfaction. 


Table  15 

Results  of  Multiple  Regression  Tests  on  Dependent  Variable  Student 
Satisfaction 


Variable 

Parameter  Estimate 

t-value 

p-value 

Absences 

-0.10 

-0.592 

.0555 

Race 

-17.42 

-2.838 

.0055* 

Gender 

8.30 

1.400 

.1674 

*p<  05. 


A  multiple  regression  analysis  used  to  test  student  satisfaction  with  student- 
teacher  relationships  as  a  dependent  variable  indicated  that  the  general  multiple  regression 
model  was  statistically  significant  (F=2.932,  df=3,96,  p=  .0374).  Therefore,  when  all 
independent  variables  were  combined,  the  model  predicted  ratings  for  student  satisfaction 
with  student-teacher  relationships.  R2  for  the  general  multiple  regression  model  was  .08 
indicating  that  approximately  08%  of  the  variance  in  student  satisfaction  scores  were 
accounted  for  by  the  independent  variables  used.  Results  of  specific  multiple  regression 
tests  revealed  that  absences  were  not  significant  predictors;  however,  race  (t=-  2.830, 
p=.0057)  significantly  predicated  student  satisfaction  with  the  student-teacher 
relationships.  The  negative  relationship  found  suggests  White  students  were  less  satisfied 
than  Blacks  typically  scoring  3.10  less  in  satisfaction  with  student-teacher  relationships. 
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Table  16  shows  the  results  of  specific  multiple  regression  tests  on  the  dependent  variable 
satisfaction  with  student-teacher  relationships. 

Table  16 


with  Student- Teacher  Relationships 

Variable 

Parameter  Estimate 

t-value 

p-value 

Absences 

-0.04 

-1.549 

.1246 

Race 

-3.10 

-2.830 

.0057* 

Gender 

-0.03 

1.400 

.9787 

*p<  05. 

The  multiple  regression  analysis  used  to  test  student  satisfaction  with  student- 
peer  relationships  as  the  dependent  variable  indicated  that  the  general  multiple  regression 
model  was  not  statistically  significant  (F=1.886,  df=3,96,  p=.1371).  Therefore,  all 
independent  variables  combined  did  not  significantly  predict  satisfaction  with  student- 
peer  relationships.  Specific  multiple  regression  tests  were  not  used  to  test  the  relationship 
between  student-peer  relationships  and  each  independent  variable  since  the  general  model 
was  not  significant. 

Results  of  Multiple  Regression  on  Family  Communication  and  Involvement 
The  multiple  regression  analyses  used  to  test  the  family  communication  as  the 
dependent  variable  indicated  that  the  general  multiple  regression  models  were  not 
statistically  significant  (F-1.991,  df=3,  94,  p=  .1206)  for  either  student  data  or  parent 
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data  (F=1.14  df  4,92  p=.3104).  Therefore,  in  either  model  independent  variables 
combined  did  not  significantly  predict  the  quality  of  family  communication.  Specific 
multiple  regression  tests  were  not  used  to  test  the  relationship  between  family 
communication  and  each  independent  variable  since  the  general  models  were  not 
significant. 

Multiple  regression  analyses  used  to  test  intrafamilial  involvement  as  the 
dependent  variable  indicated  that  the  general  multiple  regression  models  were  statistically 
significant  (F=4.30  df  3,96  p=.0068)  and  (F=3.171,  df=4,91,  p=.0173)  for  both  student 
and  parent  samples,  respectively.  Therefore,  for  each  model  when  all  independent 
variables  were  combined,  the  model  predicted  ratings  for  intrafamilial  involvement.  R2  for 
the  general  student  muhiple  regression  model  was  .12  indicating  that  approximately  12% 
of  the  variance  in  family  involvement  scores  were  accounted  for  by  the  independent 
variables  used.  Similarly,  R2  for  the  general  parent  multiple  regression  model  was  .  1 2 
indicating  that  approximately  12%  of  the  variance  in  family  involvement  scores  were 
accounted  for  by  the  independent  variables  used. 

Results  of  specific  multiple  regression  tests  on  the  student  sample  revealed  that 
number  of  absences  (t=1.990,  p=.0494)  and  race  (t=3.033,  p=.0031)  significantly 
predicted  perceived  quality  of  family  involvement.  The  positive  relationship  found 
between  absences  and  family  involvement  scores  suggests  that  as  the  number  of  absences 
increases  so,  too,  does  the  perceived  level  of  family  involvement  problems.  Specifically, 
as  absences  increased  1  unit,  family  involvement  scores  increased  .02  point.  In  addition. 
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White  students  scored  .96  higher  than  Blacks  on  perceived  level  of  family  involvement 
problems.  Table  1 7  shows  the  resuhs  of  specific  multiple  regression  tests  on  the 
dependent  variable  family  involvement  for  the  student  sample. 

Table  17 


Results  of  Muhiple  Regression  Tests  on  Dependent  Variable  Family 
Involvement  (Student  Data) 


Variable 

Parameter  Estimate 

t-value 

p-value 

Absences 

0.02 

1.990 

.0494* 

Race 

0.96 

3.033 

.0031* 

Gender 

0.54 

1.400 

.0785 

*p<  05. 


Resuhs  of  specific  multiple  regression  tests  on  the  parent  sample  revealed  that 
absences  were  not  a  significant  predictor;  however,  income  (t=-2.288,  p=.0245)  and  race 
(t=2.844,  p=.0055)  significantly  predicted  perceived  quality  of  family  involvement.  The 
negative  relationship  found  between  family  income  and  family  involvement  scores 
suggests  that,  as  family  annual  income  decreases,  the  perceived  level  of  family 
involvement  problems  increases.  In  addition,  White  parents  scored  1.11  higher  than 
Blacks  on  perceived  level  of  family  involvement  problems.  Table  18  shows  the  results  of 
specific  multiple  regression  tests  on  the  dependent  variable  family  involvement  for  the 
parent  sample. 
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Table  18 

Results  of  Multiple  Regression  Tests  on  Dependent  Variable  Family 
Involvement  (Parent  Data) 

Variable         Parameter  Estimate  t-value  p-value 

Absences  -0.02  -  1.564  .1212 

Race  1.11  2.844  .0055* 

Gender  0.58  1.175  .2429 

Income  -0.477  -2.288  .0245* 

*p<  05. 

Evaluation  of  the  Hypotheses 

Nine  hypotheses  were  tested  in  this  research  study.  Regression  analysis  was  used 
to  test  each  hypothesis  for  statistical  significance.  Data  obtained  from  the  study 
supported  either  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  null  hypotheses.  In  order  to  determine 
levels  of  statistical  significance,  the  type  1  error  rate  was  established  at  .05  (p  <  .05).  In 
each  regression,  if  the  hypothesis  was  rejected,  then  the  independent  variable  was 
significantly  related  to  the  dependent  variable. 

Hypothesis  1  stated  there  is  no  relationship  between  parent  general  satisfaction 
with  the  school  system  (as  measured  by  the  overall  scores  on  the  Parent  Satisfaction 
Survey)  and  their  child's  truancy  (as  measured  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences). 
The  results  of  the  regression  (t=-3.441,  df =1,  p=.0009)  demonstrated  that  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  and  conclude  that  a  relationship  between 
overall  parent  satisfaction  with  the  school  system  and  truancy  exists. 
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Hypothesis  2  asserted  that  there  is  no  relationship  between  parent  satisfaction 
with  the  school's  administrators  (as  measured  by  the  School  Administrator  subscale 
scores  on  the  Parent  Satisfaction  Survey)  and  their  child's  truancy  (as  measured  by  the 
number  of  unexcused  absences).  The  resuhs  of  the  regression  (t=-0.065,  df =1,  p=.00979) 
demonstrated  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  and 
conclude  that  a  relationship  between  parent  satisfaction  with  administrators  and  truancy 
exists. 

Hypothesis  3  stated  that  there  is  no  relationship  between  parent  satisfaction  with 
the  school's  teachers  (as  measured  by  the  Teacher  subscale  scores  on  the  Parent 
Satisfaction  Survey)  and  their  child's  truancy  (as  measured  by  the  number  of  unexcused 
absences).  The  results  of  the  regression  (t=-1.68,  df =1,  p=.0952)  demonstrated  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  and  conclude  that  a 
relationship  between  parent  satisfaction  with  teachers  and  truancy  exists. 

Hypothesis  4  asserted  that  there  is  no  relationship  between  parent  satisfaction 
with  school  involvement  opportunities  (as  measured  by  the  Involvement  Opportunities 
subscale  scores  on  the  Parent  Satisfaction  Survey)  and  their  child's  truancy  (as  measured 
by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences).  The  results  of  the  regression  (t=-1.333,  df =1, 
p=.1858)  demonstrated  that  the  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  reject  the  null 
hypothesis  and  conclude  that  a  relationship  between  parent  satisfaction  with  school 
involvement  opportunities  and  truancy  exists. 
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Hypothesis  5  stated  that  there  is  no  relationship  between  student  general 
satisfaction  with  the  school  system  (as  measured  by  the  overall  scores  on  the  Student 
Satisfaction  Survey)  and  their  truancy  (as  measured  by  the  number  of  unexcused 
absences).  The  results  of  the  regression  (t=-0.592,  df =1,  p=.5552)  demonstrated  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  and  conclude  that  a 
relationship  between  student  general  satisfaction  with  the  school  system  and  truancy 
exists. 

Hypothesis  6  asserted  that  there  is  no  relationship  between  student  satisfaction 
with  student-teacher  relationships  (as  measured  by  the  Student-Teacher  subscale  scores 
on  the  Student  Satisfaction  Survey)  and  their  child's  truancy  (as  measured  by  the  number 
of  unexcused  absences).  The  results  of  the  regression  (t=- 1.549,  df =1,  p=.1246) 
demonstrated  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  and 
conclude  that  a  relationship  between  student  satisfaction  with  student-teacher 
relationships  and  truancy  exists. 

Hypothesis  7  stated  that  there  is  no  relationship  between  student  satisfaction 
with  student-peer  relationships  (as  measured  by  the  Student-Peer  subscale  scores  on  the 
Student  Satisfaction  Survey)  and  their  child's  truancy  (as  measured  by  the  number  of 
unexcused  absences).  The  results  of  the  regression  (t=0.418,  df =1,  p=.6768) 
demonstrated  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  and 
conclude  that  a  relationship  between  student  satisfaction  with  student-peer  relationships 
and  their  truancy  exists. 
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Hypothesis  8  stated  that  there  is  no  relationship  between  family  communication 
(as  measured  by  the  Communication  subscale  scores  on  the  FAM  111)  and  the  child's 
truancy  (as  measured  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences).  The  results  of  the  regression 
(t=-0.481,  df =1,  p=.6317)  demonstrated  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  reject 
the  null  hypothesis  and  conclude  that  a  relationship  between  quality  of  family 
communication  and  truancy  exists. 

Hypothesis  9  stated  that  there  is  no  relationship  between  family  involvement  (as 
measured  by  the  Family  Involvement  subscale  scores  on  the  FAM  III)  and  the  child's 
truancy  (as  measured  by  the  number  of  unexcused  absences).  The  results  of  the  regression 
(t=1.990,  df =1,  p=.0494)  demonstrated  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  reject  the 
null  hypothesis  and  conclude  that  a  relationship  between  quality  of  intrafamilial 
involvement  and  truancy  exists. 

Table  19  presents  a  summary  of  the  independent  and  dependent  variables 
assessed  for  in  this  study. 

In  summary,  this  chapter  has  offered  a  discussion  of  the  procedures  for  data 
collection,  data  analysis,  and  results  of  the  research  study.  Data  obtained  from  the 
outcome  testing  were  analyzed  for  statistical  significance  to  support  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  nine  null  research  hypotheses.  The  statistical  evidenced  based  on  the 
multiple  regression  analysis  supported  the  rejection  of  hypotheses  1  and  9.  No  statistical 
evidence  supported  the  rejection  of  hypotheses  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8. 


Table  19 

Summary  of  Independent  and  Dependent  Variables 
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Dependent  Variables 


Independent  Variables 


Absences 


Race 


Gender 


Income 


1) 
2) 

3) 

4) 

5) 
6) 


7) 


8) 
9) 


Parent  Satisfaction 
Parent  Satisfaction 

with  Administration 
Parent  Satisfaction 

with  Teachers 
Parent  Satisfaction 

with  Involvement 
Student  Satisfaction 
Student  Satisfaction 
with  Student- Teacher 
Relationships 
Student  Satisfaction 
with  Student-Parent 
Relationships 
Family  Communication 

(Student) 
Family  Communication 
(Parent) 

10)  Family  Involvement 

(Student) 

11)  Family  Involvement 

(Parent) 


-.47* 
n.s. 

n.s. 

n.s. 

n.s. 
n.s. 


n.s. 

n.s. 
n.s. 
.02* 
n.s. 


-25.98* 
n.s. 

-4.26* 

-3.73* 

-17.42* 
n.s. 

n.s. 

n.s. 
n.s. 
.96* 
1.11* 


n.s. 
n.s. 

n.s. 

n.s. 

n.s. 
n.s. 

n.s. 

n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 


n.s. 
n.s. 

n.s. 

n.s. 

n.s. 
n.s. 

n.s. 

n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 

-4.77* 


*  Statistically  significant. 


CHAPTER  V 
DISCUSSION,  IMPLICATIONS,  AND  SUMMARY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  family-school  context  of  truancy 
to  ascertain  the  relationship  between  parent  satisfaction  (general,  administrators,  teachers, 
and  opportunities  for  involvement),  student  satisfaction  (general,  teacher,  and  peers), 
family  communication  and  involvement,  and  the  number  of  unexcused  absences. 

Data  for  this  study  were  gathered  from  middle  and  high  schools  in  North  Central 
Florida.  Data  consisted  of  various  satisfaction  ratings  made  by  parents  and  students.  Half 
of  the  student  (n=50)  and  parent  participants  (n=51)  were  referred  for  counseling  due  to 
the  student's  truancy.  The  other  half  of  the  parent  (n=51)  and  student  participants 
(n=50)  consisted  of  families  with  a  nontruant  adolescent  matched  to  the  truant  youth  by 
school,  grade,  race,  and  gender. 

Discussion  of  the  PSS  Item  Results 

The  first  area  tested  in  this  study  was  whether  parent  satisfaction  variables  were 

related  to  unexcused  absences.  In  order  to  examine  the  relationship  between  overall  parent 

satisfaction  with  the  school  system  and  unexcused  absences,  the  writer  first  tested  parent 

satisfaction  in  relation  to  unexcused  absences,  race,  gender  and  family  income.  Results 

showed  that  number  of  unexcused  absences  and  race  were  significant  predictors  of  parent 

overall  satisfaction.  Parent  satisfaction  was  observed  to  decrease  as  a  function  of 
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increased  unexcused  absences.  This  suggests  the  possibihty  of  increased  differences 
between  parents  and  schools  as  a  function  of  escalated  absences  as  well  as  supports  the 
widely  held  notion  that  chronic  school  behavioral  problems  are  frequently  associated  with 
unresolved  tensions  between  parents  and  the  school  system.  Moreover,  these  differences 
are  said  to  interfere  with  student  performances  (Bronfenbrenner,  1995;  Carlson,  1992; 
Compher,  1982;  Fine,  1995;  Lusterman,  1985,  1992).  In  addition,  the  results  indicated 
that  White  parents  were  less  satisfied  overall  than  Black  parents  with  the  school  system. 
These  results  do  not  support  the  prevailing  perception  of  Black  families  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  school  system.  Chavkin  (1993)  has  written  extensively  in  the  area  of  minority- 
school  relationships.  She  suggests  that  "educational  neglecf  (p.  5)  of  minorities  within 
the  school  impacts  parent  perceptions  of  the  school  as  well  as  their  willingness  for 
involvement  in  the  school  system.  Moreover,  Chavkin  (1993)  went  as  far  as  saying  that 
the  school's  indifference  to  minorities  is  a  chief  reason  for  what  she  perceives  as  a  lag  in 
educational  achievement  of  minority  students.  However,  present  findings  do  not  support 
the  perception  of  Black  parents  being  more  dissatisfied  with  the  schools  system  as 
compared  to  White  parents.  One  possible  explanation  for  this  finding  is  the  observation 
of  what  many  refer  to  as  healthy  paranoia  (Boyd-Franklin,  1989)  which  is  an  adaptive 
strategy  used  in  response  to  societal  racism.  As  a  means  of  coping  with  racism,  many 
African  Americans  have  been  socialized  to  respond  in  a  socially  acceptable  manner  for 
fear  of  negative  repercussions.  It  is  possible  that  the  responses  provided  by  Black 
participants  were  shaped  by  this  phenomenon  and,  therefore,  did  not  reflect  the  full 
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extent  of  their  dissatisfaction.  Another  possibility  is  that  Blacl<:  parents  scored  higher  in 
satisfaction  due  to  fewer  expectations  toward  the  school  system  as  compared  to  Whites. 
Imber-Black  (1990,  1991)  noted  that  families,  including  Black  families,  who  are  dependent 
on  large  social  systems  over  time  develop  decreased  expectations  due  to  chronically  poor 
service.  Therefore,  the  high  satisfaction  scores  may  represent  the  erosion  of  expectations 
toward  larger  systems  such  as  the  school  system.  Another  possibility  for  the  findings  of 
this  study  is  that  White  parents  are  more  sensitive  to  issues  of  satisfaction  from  larger 
systems  and  coupled  with  a  greater  sense  of  entitlement  are,  thus,  more  vocal  regarding 
their  dissatisfaction. 

Neither  gender  nor  income  were  found  to  be  significant  predictors  of  overall  parent 
satisfaction  with  the  school  system.  This  suggests  that  the  parent's  gender  was  not  related 
to  overall  parent  satisfaction  with  the  school  system.  Therefore,  no  real  differences  were 
observed  between  female  and  male  parent/guardians.  In  addition,  results  suggest  that  there 
were  no  definitive  differences  between  income  groups  with  regard  to  overall  level  of 
satisfaction  with  the  school  system. 

In  order  to  examine  the  relationship  between  parent  satisfaction  with  school 
administrators  and  unexcused  absences,  the  writer  first  tested  parent  satisfaction  in 
relation  to  unexcused  absences,  race,  gender,  and  family  income.  Results  showed  that  race, 
absences,  gender,  and  income  were  not  significant  predictors  of  parent  satisfaction  with 
school  administrators.  The  results  of  hypothesis  1  suggest  that  a  relationship  exists 
between  parent  overall  satisfaction  with  the  school  system  and  their  child's  unexcused 
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absences.  At  first  consideration,  the  results  of  hypothesis  2  appear  to  contradict  the 
outcome  of  hypothesis  1.  However,  further  analysis  of  the  school  administrator  subscale 
on  the  Parent  Satisfaction  Survey  indicates  no  definitive  identification  of  who  "school 
administrators"  represent.  Thus,  for  this  assessment  tool,  school  administrators  are  not 
operationally  defined.  Therefore,  it  is  speculated  that  the  lack  of  relationship  between 
satisfaction  with  school  administrators  and  absences  may  represent  some  confusion  on 
the  part  of  parents  with  regards  to  who  the  school  administrators  are  in  relation  to  their 
child's  unexcused  absences.  This  uncertainty  may  result  from  a  perception  of  a  diffusion 
of  responsibility  in  terms  of  who  should  be  responsible  for  the  school's  input  in  the 
truancy  resolution. 

In  order  to  examine  the  relationship  between  parent  satisfaction  with  school 
teachers  and  unexcused  absences,  the  writer  first  tested  parent  satisfaction  in  relation  to 
unexcused  absences,  race,  gender,  and  family  income.  Results  showed  that  absences, 
gender,  and  income  were  not  significant  predictors  of  parent  satisfaction  with  school 
teachers. 

Hypothesis  1  indicates  that  overall  parent  satisfaction  is  related  to  unexcused 
absences  suggesting  that  possible  unresolved  tensions  may  exist  between  parents  and 
schools  as  absences  increases.  However,  the  outcome  of  hypothesis  2  supports  the  idea 
that  administrators  are  not  specifically  targeted  for  dissatisfaction  as  a  function  of 
truancy.  Further  the  outcome  of  hypothesis  3  suggests  that  teachers  are  not  targeted  for 
parent  dissatisfaction  as  a  function  of  the  child's  unexcused  absences.  These  findings  do 
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not  support  previous  observations  that,  w^ith  the  rise  of  common  home-school  problems 
such  as  truancy,  parents  and  teachers  often  engage  in  an  escalation  of  mutual  blaming 
(Compher,  1982;  Lightfoot,  1978;  Lombana,  1983).  One  possible  explanation  for  this 
discrepancy  between  these  findings  and  previous  observation  is  that  although  polarization 
may  occur  between  parents  and  schools  as  a  result  of  escalated  conflict,  polarizing  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  may  represent  a  posturing  against  the  entire  school  or  what  the  overall 
school  represents  to  them  rather  than  a  particular  class  of  individuals.  Compher's  (1982) 
delineation  of  parental  styles  of  parent-school  conflict,  which  are  differentiated  by  the 
level  of  overt  dissatisfaction,  may  be  taken  into  consideration  in  future  studies.  Future 
studies  may  assess  parent  conflict  styles  which  may  yield  different  results. 

Once  again  race  was  shown  to  be  a  significant  predictor  of  parent  satisfaction. 
Moreover,  results  indicated  that  White  parents  were  less  satisfied  with  school  teachers 
than  Black  parents.  These  results  do  not  support  observations  of  tension  between  Black 
families  and  the  school  system  as  a  result  of  perceptions  of  racism.  According  to 
Lightfoot  (1978),  teachers  as  members  of  society  utilize  culturally  influenced  organizing 
principles  such  as  race,  gender,  and  socioeconomic  status  when  perceiving  students  and 
families.  Similarly,  Imber-Black  (1990)  echoed  the  notion  of  larger  systems  such  as 
schools  harboring  myths  about  families  which  may  preclude  the  development  of  more 
meaningful  and  satisfying  relationships.  Authors  asserted  that  families  in  reaction  to 
imposed  assumptions  or  stereotypes,  consequently,  express  a  lower  level  of  satisfaction 
and  subsequent  involvement  which  may  reify  myths  and  stereotypic  relations.  However, 
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the  results  of  this  study  do  not  reflect  family-school  tensions  as  observed  by  previous 
studies.  Once  again,  the  phenomenon  of  healthy  paranoia  (Boyd-Franklin,  1989)  and 
limited  expectations  (Imber-Black,  1990,  1991)  may  have  impacted  respondents"  level  of 
expressed  dissatisfaction. 

In  order  to  examine  the  relationship  between  parent  satisfaction  with  school 
involvement  opportunities  and  unexcused  absences,  the  writer  first  tested  parent 
satisfaction  in  relation  to  unexcused  absences,  race,  gender,  and  family  income.  Results 
showed  that  absences,  gender,  and  income  were  not  significant  predictors  of  parent 
satisfaction  with  school  involvement  opportunities.  These  findings  suggest  that  different 
levels  of  unexcused  absences  are  not  indicative  of  differing  degrees  of  satisfaction  with 
opportunities  to  engage  school  staff  as  well  as  opportunities  to  become  involved  with  the 
school.  Results,  however,  showed  that  race  was  a  significant  predictor  of  satisfaction  with 
opportunities  for  school  involvement.  Moreover,  White  parents  reported  a  lower  level  of 
satisfaction  with  opportunities  for  school  involvement  as  compared  to  Black  parents.  The 
findings  for  hypotheses  1,  3  and  4  indicate  that  White  parents  experience  a  lower  level  of 
satisfaction  toward  different  facets  of  the  school  system.  The  results  of  the  analysis  for 
hypothesis  4  which  indicate  that  White  parents  had  a  lower  level  of  satisfaction  with 
school  involvement  opportunities  parallels  observations  by  Chavkin  (1993)  who  noted 
that  schools  generally  do  not  encourage  parental  involvement  of  Black  parents.  This 
further  suggests  that  Black  parents,  consequently,  develop  fewer  expectations  for  their 
own  school  involvement  as  well  as  fewer  expectations  for  the  school's  role  in  creating 
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these  opportunities  for  involvement.  As  a  result,  it  would  appear  that  their  lower  levels 
of  dissatisfaction  are  related  to  lower  expectations  for  involvement.  Consequently, 
Chavkin  (1993)  urged  schools  to  do  more  than  just  invite  parents  to  school  but  to  provide 
clear  mechanisms  for  involvement.  Further,  she  suggested  restructuring  programs  to 
attract  parents  who  have  been  reluctant  to  involve  themselves  in  schools. 

Discussion  of  SSS  Item  Results 
The  second  area  tested  in  this  study  was  whether  student  satisfaction  variables 
were  related  to  unexcused  absences.  In  order  to  examine  the  relationship  between  overall 
student  satisfaction  and  unexcused  absences,  the  writer  first  tested  student  satisfaction  in 
relation  to  unexcused  absences,  race,  and  gender.  Results  showed  that  neither  absences  nor 
gender  were  significant  predictors  of  overall  student  satisfaction  with  the  school  system. 
The  results  indicated  that  there  was  no  significant  relationship  between  the  number  of 
unexcused  absences  and  students  overall  satisfaction  with  school.  This  contradicts  the 
observation  that  students  who  do  not  attend  school  on  a  regular  basis  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  school  experience  due  to  subsequent  disorientation  to  the  material  being 
presented  (Jenkins,  1995;  Sommer,  1985b;  Sommer  &  Nagel,  1991;  R.  Turner,  personal 
communication,  April,  21,  1997)  as  well  as  other  studies  which  suggest  that  truants  have 
poorer  attitudes  toward  school  than  nontruants  (Cooper,  1984,  1986).  These  findings, 
however,  do  support  the  observation  that  many  truant  youth  value  education  but  are 
limited  by  barriers  beyond  their  control  which  impact  the  school  attendance  (Barth,  1984; 
Brown,  1983;  Ziesemer,  1984).  Barriers  beyond  the  school  context  which  have  been 
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observed  to  impact  truancy  include  family  organization  and  financial  difficulties,  family 
conflict  as  well  as  community  related  factors  such  as  crime  and  violence  (Barth,  1984). 
Such  factors  may  explain  the  phenomenon  of  habitual  truancy.  In  addition,  their  lack  of 
connection  to  the  school  itself  may  explain  the  lack  of  an  observed  relationship  between 
absences  and  satisfaction  with  teachers. 

Results  also  showed  that  race  was  a  significant  predictor  of  overall  student 
satisfaction.  White  students  reported  a  lower  level  of  overall  satisfaction  than  Black 
students.  The  resuhs  of  this  study  do  not  provide  support  for  Steward  and  Logan's 
(1992)  observation  that  dissatisfaction  experienced  by  Black  students  may  be  a 
consequence  of  an  approach  and  avoidance  conflict  existing  within  the  relationships 
between  many  Black  students  and  the  school  system.  Once  again,  the  issue  of  healthy 
paranoia  is  considered  as  a  possible  explanation  for  Black  students'  higher  levels  of 
satisfaction.  Future  studies  may  take  this  into  consideration. 

In  order  to  examine  the  relationship  between  student  satisfaction  with  student- 
teacher  relationships  and  unexcused  absences,  the  writer  first  tested  student  satisfaction 
in  relation  to  unexcused  absences,  race,  and  gender.  Results  showed  that  neither  absences 
nor  gender  were  significant  predictors  of  student  satisfaction  with  student-teacher 
relationships.  This  does  not  support  the  observation  that  school  avoidance  behaviors  on 
the  part  of  truants  may  be  an  expression  of  a  power  struggle  between  students  and 
teachers  (Covington,  1984;  Taylor  &  Adelman,  1990).  Although  such  a  power  struggle 
may  occur  in  some  cases,  it  does  not  appear  to  occur  fi-equently  enough  to  be  a  significant 
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predictor  of  unexcused  absences.  Further,  the  findings  of  this  study  do  not  support 
truants  awareness  of  negative  reflected  appraisals  held  by  teachers  and  school  staff 
toward  truant  youth  (Brown,  1983;  Cooper  &  Mellors,  1990;  Little  &  Thompson,  1983; 
Sommer  &  Nazel,  1991;  Steinberg,  1995).  It  is  possible  that  the  heterogeneous  nature  of 
truancy  causes  including  multiple  nonschool-related  factors  may  explain  the  lack  of 
observed  relationship  between  number  of  unexcused  absences  and  student  satisfaction 
with  teachers. 

Once  again,  race  was  shown  to  be  a  significant  predictor  of  student  satisfaction 
with  student-teacher  relationships.  Moreover,  White  students  reported  lower  levels  of 
satisfaction  with  student-teacher  relationships.  It  is  possible  that  White  students  have  a 
higher  level  of  expectations  of  teachers  and,  thus,  are  more  vocal  with  regards  to 
dissatisfaction. 

In  order  to  examine  the  relationship  between  student  satisfaction  with  student- 
peer  relationships  and  unexcused  absences,  the  writer  first  tested  student  satisfaction  in 
relation  to  unexcused  absences,  race,  and  gender.  Results  indicated  that  absences,  race,  and 
gender  did  not  significantly  predict  student  satisfaction  with  student-peer  relationships. 
The  findings  that  unexcused  absences  were  not  a  significant  predictor  of  satisfaction  with 
student-peer  relationships  do  not  support  Testerman's  (1996)  observation  of  truant 
youth  coping  with  school  dissatisfaction  by  withdrawing  socially  from  other  students. 
However,  it  is  this  author's  observation  that  many  truant  youths  engage  in  non- 
attendance  with  their  peers.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  that  the  lack  of  relationship  between 
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numbers  of  unexcused  absences  and  student  satisfaction  with  peers  is  explained  by  truant 
youths'  ability  to  sustain  satisfactory  relationships  with  their  truant  peers. 

Discussion  of  the  FAM  III  Item  Resuhs 

Communication 

In  order  to  examine  the  relationship  between  parents'  perceptions  of  the  quality 
of  family-communication  and  unexcused  absences,  the  writer  first  tested  family- 
communication  in  relation  to  unexcused  absences,  race,  gender,  and  income.  Results 
indicated  that  unexcused  absences,  race,  gender,  and  income  did  not  significantly  predict 
family-communication.  The  findings  that  unexcused  absences  are  not  a  significant 
predictor  of  parent  perceptions  of  the  quality  of  communication  does  not  support 
Cooper's  (1984,  1986)  observations  that  truant  youth  experience  poor  communication 
and  weak  affectionate  ties  between  themselves  and  their  parents.  However,  Compher 
(1982)  described  two  parental  coping  styles  with  regard  to  parent-school  conflict:  passive 
and  aggressive  entanglements.  With  either  coping  style,  parents  of  truant  youth  align  with 
their  child  against  the  schools.  In  both  circumstances,  parents  appear  to  be  highly 
responsive  to  the  reactive  needs  of  their  children. 

In  order  to  examine  the  relationship  between  students'  perceptions  of  the  quality 
of  family-communication  and  unexcused  absences,  the  writer  first  tested  family- 
communication  in  relation  to  unexcused  absences,  race,  and  gender.  Results  indicated  that 
unexcused  absences,  race,  and  gender  did  not  significantly  predict  family-communication. 
As  with  parent  perceptions  of  family  communication,  the  finding  that  unexcused  absences 
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do  not  predict  student  perceptions  of  the  quality  of  family  communication  does  not 
support  previous  findings  of  parent-child  estrangement  (Galloway,  1976a;  Hersov, 
1960a,  1960b;  Huffington  &  Sevitt,  1989). 
Involvement 

In  order  to  examine  the  relationship  between  parents'  perceptions  of  the  quality  of 
intrafamilial  involvement  and  unexcused  absences,  this  writer  first  tested  family- 
involvement  in  relation  to  unexcused  absences,  race,  gender,  and  family  income.  Results 
indicated  that  neither  unexcused  absences  nor  gender  significantly  predicted  parent 
perceptions  of  intrafamilial  involvement.  Once  again,  this  does  not  support  the 
observation  of  the  emotional  estrangement  and  rejection  by  parents  associated  with 
parent-truant  relationships.  In  this  study  no  attempt  was  made  to  discern  between 
different  family  coping  styles  which  have  been  previously  associated  with  differing  forms 
of  truancy  (i.e.,  truancy,  school  phobia).  The  assumptions  guiding  this  study  included  the 
belief  that,  regardless  of  family  coping  styles,  extremes  in  either  style  would  yield 
findings  in  the  area  of  family  involvement  difficulties.  Future  studies  may  control  for  the 
different  styles  when  exploring  the  family-school  interface. 

However,  race  and  income  were  shown  to  significantly  predict  parents' 
perceptions  of  the  quality  of  family  involvement.  White  parents  were  shown  to  express 
more  problems  with  regards  to  family  involvement  than  Black  parents.  Also,  the  negative 
relationship  between  parents'  perceptions  of  the  quality  of  family  involvement  and 
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income  suggests  that,  as  income  decreases,  parents'  perceived  quality  of  intrafamilial 
involvement  decreases. 

In  order  to  examine  the  relationship  between  students'  perceptions  of  the  quality 
of  intrafamilial  involvement  and  unexcused  absences,  the  writer  first  tested  family- 
involvement  in  relation  to  unexcused  absences,  race,  and  gender.  Results  indicated  that 
absences  and  race  were  significant  predictors  of  student  perceptions  of  the  quality  of 
intrafamilial  involvement  such  that  higher  levels  of  perceived  problems  with  intrafamilial 
involvement  were  related  to  increased  levels  of  unexcused  absences.  These  findings 
contrast  those  of  parent  scores  which  indicate  no  relationship  between  number  of 
absences  and  family  involvement.  Such  a  contrast  suggests  that  parents  in  the  midst  of 
conflict  with  the  school  system  may  be  insensitive  to  the  involvement  needs  of  their 
children  as  suggested  by  Compher  (1982). 

The  positive  relationship  between  race  and  family  involvement  indicated  that 
White  students  expressed  higher  levels  of  problems  related  to  family  involvement  than 
Black  students.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  observations  of  Black  families  as  more 
inclusive  than  White  families  based  on  factors  such  as  biology,  proximity,  and  religious 
affiliation  (Boyd-Franklin,  1989).  As  a  result,  members  of  Black  families  may  have  greater 
opportunities  to  engage  in  satisfactory  involvement  than  Whites. 
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Implications 

Results  of  this  study  on  the  relationships  among  parent  and  student  satisfaction 
and  unexcused  absences  have  important  implications  for  theory,  training,  practice,  and 
research  concerning  truant  youth  and  families. 
Theory 

An  ecosystemic  theory  was  postulated  in  this  study.  An  ecosystemic  perspective 
applied  to  truancy  acknowledges  the  recursive  and  mutually  influential  nature  of  the 
home/school  relationship  (Bronfenbrenner,  1979,  1995;  Carlson,  1992;  Fine,  1992,  1995; 
Fine  &  Holt,  1983).  Specifically,  this  theory  holds  that  the  truant  exists  in  the  spaces 
between  overlapping  systems  and  that  changes  in  one  system  can  influence  the  truant  as 
well  as  the  other  system.  The  findings  that  overall  parent  satisfaction  and  student 
perceptions  of  family  involvement  are  related  to  unexcused  absences  supports  the  view  of 
the  mutually  influential  nature  of  home-school  relationships  and,  thus,  this  ecosystemic 
postulation.  In  addition,  these  findings  support  the  use  of  the  archetype  of  escalation  of 
Senge  et  al.  (1994)  in  conceptualizing  these  variables. 

The  findings  of  race  being  a  significant  predictor  of  parent  and  student  satisfaction 
may  speak  to  the  ecosystemic  notion  of  conflicts  among  systems  as  a  reflection  of  a  lack 
of  ecological  fit  such  as  those  between  families  and  schools  (Boyd-Franklin,  1990; 
Chavkin,  1993;  Falicov,  1988;  Imber-Black,  1990).  It  is  possible  that  differing  values  with 
regard  to  education  may  impact  rural  parents'  satisfaction  towards  the  school.  However, 
the  results  of  this  study  showed  that  White  families  were  less  satisfied  than  Black 
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families.  At  first  consideration,  this  would  suggest  a  lesser  ecological  fit  between  White 
families  and  schools  as  compared  to  Black  families  and  schools.  Future  studies  may 
employ  more  culturally  sensitive  or  Afrocentric  assessments  to  identify  salient  variables 
in  measuring  a  Black  family's  satisfaction  toward  the  school  system.  Furthermore, 
qualitative  studies  may  identify  themes  in  the  relationships  between  Black  families  and 
the  school  system  as  well  as  spur  further  quantitative  inquiries. 
Training 

Many  observers  have  noted  the  complexity  of  truancy  and  have  asserted  the  need 
for  a  multiagency  or  community-based  approaches  to  addressing  this  problem  (Bage. 
1989;  Cnaan  &.  Seltzer,  1989;  Fine  &  Carlson,  1992;  JJAB,  1997).  In  many  communities, 
truancy  is  a  muhisystem  problem  that  often  encompasses  many  different  players  such  as 
the  family,  school,  law  enforcement,  Department  of  Juvenile  Justice,  State  Attorney's 
Office,  as  well  as  a  mental  health  provider.  The  findings  which  connect  truancy  to  parent 
satisfaction  with  the  school  system  as  well  as  student  perceptions  of  family  involvement 
speak  to  the  need  for  training  in  the  area  of  ecosystemic  considerations  as  well  as  larger 
and  embedded  systems  (Imber-Black,  1990,  1991).  This  effort  would  facilitate 
understanding  of  children' s  school  performance  with  an  expanded  lens  that  focuses  on 
the  family  context  as  it  relates  to  other  systems  (i.e.,  schools,  law  enforcement,  etc.). 
Moreover,  it  would  facilitate  the  primary  ecosystemic  goal  of  assessment  and  treatment 
which  is  the  determination  of  the  system(s)  that  generate  and  maintain  the  life  of  the 
child's  truancy.  Further,  a  muhisystems  approach  enables  therapists  to  illuminate  power 
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differentials  between  systems  and  actively  challenge  larger  system  myths  regarding 
particular  families  which  may  impede  the  family's  ability  to  articulate  needs  as  well  as 
negotiate  problem  resolutions. 

The  results  of  this  study,  which  demonstrated  a  relationship  between  student 
perceptions  of  family  involvement  difficulties  and  unexcused  absences,  speak  to  the  value 
of  ecosystemic  considerations  in  school  counselor  training.  As  counselors  are  called  upon 
to  address  a  myriad  of  school-  and  family-related  problems,  increasing  school  counselors' 
lenses  to  include  a  broader  context  would  assist  them  in  widening  their  treatment  and 
referral  options. 
Practice 

Therapists  in  practice  should  be  sensitive  to  the  multiple  systems,  positions,  and 
perspectives  maintained  by  the  different  stakeholders  in  the  context  of  truancy.  Given  the 
complexity  of  truancy,  therapists  need  to  utilize  multiple  lenses  to  assess  the  individual 
contexts  such  as  home  and  school  which  Bronfenbrenner  (1979)  referred  to  as  the 
Microsystems.  Also,  the  interrelationship  or  mesosystem  among  these  individual 
systems  needs  to  be  assessed  for  the  quality  of  communication  and  interface  between 
them.  In  addition,  it  is  important  for  therapists  to  acknowledge  culturally  determined 
organizing  principles  such  as  race,  gender,  SES,  and  sexual  orientation  which  are  contained 
in  the  macrosystem  and  how  these  impact  intra-  and  intersystem  involvement  and 
negotiation  of  problem  resolution. 
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Research 

This  study  has  undertaken  an  examination  of  the  relationship  between  parent  and 
student  satisfaction  variables  and  unexcused  absences.  This  study  supports  the 
ecosystemic  concept  of  reciprocal  influence  between  two  environments.  Specifically  this 
study  showed  a  relationship  between  parents'  perceptions  of  the  school  system  and 
unexcused  absences,  as  well  as  a  relationship  between  students'  perceptions  of 
intrafamilial  involvement  and  unexcused  absences.  In  addition,  the  results  indicated  that 
race  was  a  significant  predictor  of  satisfaction  with  school  variables. 

Future  studies  in  the  area  of  truancy  may  fiirther  consider  home-school  relational 
variables.  Specific  areas  of  focus  may  include  assessing  parents'  values  as  they  relate  to 
education  as  well  as  the  priority  education  occupies  in  families  of  a  truant  youth.  In 
addition,  the  relevance  or  value  that  schools  play  in  the  lives  of  families  aside  from  the 
provision  of  education  is  an  area  worth  further  exploration.  As  many  schools  move 
toward  utilizing  full  service  centers,  which  house  a  variety  of  social  services  on  campus 
(i.e.  medical,  legal  and  therapeutic  services),  the  relevance  and  value  of  schools  may  shift 
for  some  families.  Future  studies  may  consider  the  impact  of  these  services  on  campus 
and  their  effect  on  school  attendance. 

A  long-term  or  longitudinal  study  which  utilizes  repeated  measures  of  satisfaction 
or  home-school  relational  variables  may  yield  findings  different  from  those  obtained  by 
this  study.  Also,  qualitative  studies  which  analyze  parent  and  student  experiences  as  a 
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function  of  unexcused  absences  may  provide  rich  chronicles  of  the  home-school 
experiences  as  well  as  yield  further  areas  for  quantitative  exploration. 

A  number  of  authors  conceptualize  truancy  as  emanating  from  a  variety  of  barriers 
such  as  personal,  social,  and  familial  (Barth,  1984;  Brown  1983;  Ziesemer,  1984).  Future 
studies  may  consider  the  value  of  postmodern  conceptualizations  such  as  the 
extemalization  of  such  barriers  and  their  impact  on  truancy  resolution  (Parry  &  Doan, 
1994;  White,  1990). 

Also,  future  studies  may  consider  the  effectiveness  of  multiagency  intervention  in 
the  area  of  truancy.  A  number  of  successful  truancy  intervention  programs  have  asserted 
the  value  of  multiagency  collaboration  (Garry,  1996;  JJAB,  1997;  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Education,  1996).  Future  studies  may  evaluate  such  programs  to  discern  auspicious 
variables  that  may  be  generalized  to  other  programs,  therefore,  illuminating  those 
ecosystemic  contexts  which  are  successful  in  mediating  truancy.  Finally,  further  research 
into  the  area  of  race  and  home-school  relationships  is  clearly  warranted.  Future  studies 
may  focus  on  ways  in  which  the  schools  can  become  more  accepting  to  diversity  and, 
thus,  become  more  user  friendly  to  differing  groups. 

Summary 

This  study  has  undertaken  an  examination  of  the  family-school  context  and  its 
relationship  to  truancy.  Specifically,  the  purpose  of  the  research  was  to  ascertain  the 
relationship  between  parental  and  student  satisfaction  toward  the  school,  and  intrafamilial 
communication  and  involvement  and  unexcused  absences.  This  study  found  parent  overall 
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satisfaction  and  student  perceptions  of  intrafamiiial  involvement  as  significant  predictors 
of  unexcused  absences.  In  addition,  race  was  found  to  be  a  significant  predictor  of  parent 
and  student  school  satisfaction  variables  as  well  as  intrafamiiial  involvement. 


APPENDIX  A 
PARENTAL  INFORMED  CONSENT  FORM 


Dear  Parent/Guardian, 

I  am  a  graduate  student  in  the  Department  of  Counselor  Education  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  conducting  research  on  truancy  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Peter  A.D.  Sherrard. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  compare  family  relationship  variables  of  families  who 
report  school  attendance  problems  and  those  who  do  not  report  attendance  related 
problems.  The  results  of  this  study  may  help  family  therapists  and  school  counselors  to 
understand  how  families  cope  with  truancy  related  issues.  Although  these  results  may  not 
benefit  you  or  your  child  at  the  present,  they  may  benefit  future  students  and  families. 

Participants  will  be  requested  to  complete  three  questionnaires.  Parents  and  children  will 
complete  separate  surveys  that  measure  their  satisfaction  with  aspects  of  the  child's 
school.  Both  parents  and  children  will  complete  another  survey  that  measures  certain 
family  characteristics,  such  as  communication  and  involvement,  and  a  set  of  demographic 
questions.  In  addition,  I  will  be  requesting  your  permission  to  obtain  your  child's  school 
attendance  record  for  the  current  year.  Your  participation  should  take  approximately  45 
minutes. 

Although  the  attendance  report  will  have  your  child's  name  on  it,  his  or  her  identity  will 
be  kept  confidential  to  the  extent  provided  by  law.  I  will  replace  names  with  code 
numbers,  and  identifying  information  will  be  kept  locked  until  the  study  is  complete.  At 
the  end  of  the  study,  any  identifying  information  will  be  destroyed.  Participation  or 
nonparticipation  in  the  study  will  not  affect  you  or  your  child's  services,  grades, 
participation  or  placement  in  any  program. 

You  and  your  child  have  the  right  to  withdraw  consent  at  any  time  without  consequence. 
There  are  no  known  risks  or  immediate  benefits  to  the  participants.  No  compensation  is 
offered  for  participation.  Group  results  of  the  study  will  be  available  in  May  upon 
request.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  research  project,  please  contact  me  at  334- 
3850  or  my  supervisor,  Dr.  Peter  A.D.  Sherrard  at  392-0731.  Questions  or  concerns 
about  research  participant's  rights  may  be  directed  to  the  UFIRB  office,  University  of 
Florida,  Box  1 12250,  Gainesville,  Fl  3261 1,  (352)  392-0433;  or  the  DJJIRB  office.  Dept. 
of  Juvenile  Justice,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Data,  2737  Centerview  Drive,  Tallahassee,  Fl 
32399,  (850)  487-4926. 

David  Hefty  Ed.S. 
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I  have  read  the  procedure  described  above.  I  voluntarily  give  my  consent  for  my  child, 

 ,  to  participate  in  David  Hefty's  study  on  truancy.  I  have 

received  a  copy  of  this  description. 


Parent/Guardian  Date 


2nd  Parent/Witness  Date 


APPENDIX  B 

PERMISSION  TO  OBTAIN  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  INFORMATION 

I  hereby  consent  to  allow  ,  my  child 

(Print  child's  name) 

date  of  birth  to  participate  in  this  study.  In  addition.  I  consent 

to  allow  David  Lee  Hefty  Ed.S.,  principal  investigator,  to  obtain  a  copy  of  my  child's 
attendance  record 

from  the  County  School  System. 


Parent/Guardian:  Date: 


2nd  Parent/Witness:  Date: 
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APPENDIX  C 
FAM-III.  GENERAL  SCALE 


Name:  Date:  /     /  Age:  Sex:   Male  Female 

Family  Position  (Check  one):   Father/Husband  Mother/Wife  Child   Grandparent  Other  (  ) 

Directions:  On  this  page  and  the  reverse,  you  will  find  50  statements  about  your  family  as  a  whole.  Read  each 

statement  carefully  and  decide  how  well  the  statement  applies  to  your  family.  Make  your  response  by  circling  one 
of  the  provided  answers  ("strongly  agree,  "disagree,"  or  "strongly  disagree"),  circle  only  one  response  for  each 
item.  Mark  an  answer  for  every  statement,  even  if  you  are  not  completely  sure  of  your  answer. 

1 .  We  spend  too  much  time  arguing  about  what  our  problems  are. 

strongly       agree       disagree  strongly 

agree  disagree 

2.  Family  duties  are  fairly  shared. 

strongly       agree       disagree  strongly 

agree  disagree 

3.  When  I  ask  someone  to  explain  what  they  mean,  I  get  a  straight  answer. 

strongly       agree       disagree  strongly 

agree  disagree 

4.  When  someone  in  our  family  is  upset,  we  don't  know  if  they  are  angry,  sad,  scared  or  what. 

strongly       agree       disagree  strongly 

agree  disagree 

5.  We  are  as  well  adjusted  as  any  family  could  possibly  be. 

strongly       agree       disagree  strongly 

agree  disagree 

6.  You  don't  get  a  chance  to  be  an  individual  in  our  family. 

strongly        agree        disagree  strongly 

agree  disagree 

7.  When  I  ask  why  we  have  certain  rules,  I  don't  get  a  good  answer. 

strongly       agree       disagree  strongly 

agree  disagree 

8.  We  have  the  same  views  on  what  is  right  and  wrong. 

strongly       agree       disagree  strongly 

agree  disagree 

9.  I  don't  see  how  any  family  could  get  along  better  than  ours. 

strongly       agree       disagree  strongly 

agree  disagree 

10.  Some  days  we  are  more  easily  annoyed  than  others. 

strongly        agree       disagree  strongly 

agree  disagree 
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1 1 .  When  problems  come  up,  we  try  different  ways  to  solve  them. 

strongly  agree  disagree  strongly 
agree  disagree 


12.  My  family  expects  me  to  do  more  than  my  share. 


strongly  agree  disagree  strongly 
agree  disagree 


13.  We  argue  about  who  said  what  m  our  family. 


strongly  agree  disagree  strongly 
agree  disagree 


14.  We  tell  each  other  about  things  that  bother  us. 


strongly  agree  disagree  strongly 
agree  disagree 


15.  My  family  could  be  happier  than  it  is. 


strongly  agree  disagree 
agree 


strongly 
disagree 


16.  We  feel  loved  in  our  family. 


strongly  agree  disagree 
agree 


strongly 
disagree 


17.  When  you  do  something  wrong  in  our  family,  you  don't  know  what  to  expect. 

strongly  agree  disagree 
agree 


strongly 
disagree 


1 8.  It's  hard  to  tell  what  the  rules  are  in  our  family. 


strongly  agree  disagree  strongly 
agree  disagree 


19.  I  don't  think  any  family  could  be  possibly  happier  than  mine. 

strongly  agree  disagree  strongly 
agree  disagree 


20.  Sometimes  we  are  unfair  to  each  other. 


strongly  agree  disagree  strongly 
agree  disagree 


21.  We  never  let  things  pile  up  until  they  are  more  than  we  can  handle. 

strongly  agree  disagree 
agree 


22.  We  agree  about  who  should  do  what  in  our  family. 


strongly  agree  disagree 
agree 


strongly 
disagree 


strongly 
disaeree 


23.  I  never  know  what's  going  on  in  our  family. 


strongly  agree  disagree 
agree 


strongly 
disagree 
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24.  I  can  let  my  family  know  what  is  bothering  me. 

strongly       agree       disagree  strongly 


agree 


25.  We  never  get  angry  in  our  family. 

26.  My  family  tries  to  run  my  life. 


35.  Sometimes  we  avoid  each  other. 


36.  We  feel  close  to  each  other. 


37.  Punishments  are  fair  in  our  family. 


disagree 


strongly  agree       disagree  strongly 

agree  disagree 

strongly  agree       disagree  strongly 

agree  disagree 


27.  If  we  do  something  wrong,  we  don't  get  a  chance  to  explain. 

strongly  agree       disagree  strongly 

agree  disagree 

28.  We  argue  about  how  much  freedom  we  should  have  to  make  our  own  decisions. 

strongly  agree        disagree  strongly 

agree  disagree 

29.  My  family  and  1  understand  each  other  completely. 

strongly  agree       disagree  strongly 

agree  disagree 

30.  We  sometimes  hurt  each  others  feelings. 

strongly  agree       disagree  strongly 

agree  disagree 

3 1 .  When  things  aren't  going  well  it  takes  too  long  to  work  them  out. 

strongly  agree       disagree  strongly 

agree  disagree 

32.  We  can't  rely  on  family  members  to  do  their  part. 

strongly  agree       disagree  strongly 

agree  disagree 

33.  We  take  the  time  to  listen  to  each  other. 

strongly  agree        disagree  strongly 

agree  disagree 

34.  When  someone  is  upset,  we  don't  find  out  until  much  later. 

strongly  agree       disagree  strongly 

agree  disagree 


strongly  agree  disagree  strongly 
agree  disagree 


strongly  agree  disagree  strongly 
agree  disagree 


strongly  agree  disagree  strongly 
agree  disagree 
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38.  The  rules  in  our  family  don't  make  sense. 


39.  Some  things  about  my  family  don't  entirely  please  me. 


strongly 
agree 

strongly 
agree 


40.  We  never  get  upset  with  each  other. 


strongly 
agree 


41.  We  deal  with  our  problems  even  when  they're  serious. 

strongly 
agree 

42.  One  family  member  always  tries  to  be  the  center  of  attention. 

strongly 
agree 


43.  My  family  lets  me  have  my  say,  even  if  they  disagree. 


strongly 
agree 


44.  When  our  family  gets  upset,  we  take  to  long  to  get  over  it. 

strongly 
agree 

45.  We  always  admit  our  mistakes  without  trying  to  hide  anything. 

strongly 
agree 


46.  We  don't  really  trust  each  other. 


strongly 
agree 


47.  We  hardly  ever  do  what  is  expected  of  us  without  being  told. 

strongly 
agree 


48.  We  are  free  to  say  what  we  think  in  our  family. 


49.  My  family  is  not  a  perfect  success. 


strongly 
agree 


strongly 
agree 


50.  We  have  never  let  down  another  family  member  in  any  way. 

strongly 
agree 


agree       disagree  strongly 


disagree 


agree        disagree  strongly 
disagree 


agree       disagree  strongly 
disagree 


agree       disagree  strongly 
disagree 


agree       disagree  strongly 
disaaree 


agree       disagree  strongly 
disagree 


agree       disagree  strongly 
disaeree 


agree        disagree  strongly 
disagree 


agree       disagree  strongly 
disagree 


agree       disagree  strongly 
disagree 


agree        disagree  strongly 
disagree 


agree       disagree  strongly 
disagree 


agree       disagree  strongly 
disagree 


APPENDIX  D 
PARENT  SATISFACTION  SURVEY 
FORM  A 


This  survey  has  a  number  of  statements  which  may  describe  situations  in  your  child's  school.  For  each 
statement,  select  the  answer  that  best  describes  how  you  feel  about  each  item.  Circle  only  one  answer. 

PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

1.  The  ease  with  which  parents  can  become  involved  in  the  school. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

2.  The  extent  to  which  parents  are  involved  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

3.  The  number  of  opportunities  for  parent  and  teacher  interaction. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

4.  The  willingness  of  the  community  to  pay  for  the  school  and  school  programs. 
Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

5.  Your  overall  satisfaction  with  your  involvement  in  the  school. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

CURRICULUM 


6.  The  number  of  imaginative  and  innovative  classes  available  at  the  school. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

7.  The  extent  to  which  parents  are  involved  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

Very  Dissatisfied      Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


8.  The  range  of  topics  covered  in  the  classes  offered. 

Very  Dissatisfied      Dissatisfied.       Neutral  Satisfied 

(1)                 (2)                (3)  (4) 

9.  The  extent  to  which  the  subject  content  of  classes  is  up-to-date. 
Very  Dissatisfied      Dissatisfied.       Neutral  Satisfied 

(1)                 (2)                 (3)  (4) 
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Very  Satisfied 
(5) 


Very  Satisfied 
(5) 
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10.  The  extent  to  which  special  classes  or  programs  are  offered  to  challenge  the  more  advanced  students. 
Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


11.  The  extent  to  which  the  library  meets  the  needs  of  students. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


12.  Your  overall  satisfaction  with  the  curriculum  at  the  school. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


13.  The  variety  of  student  activities  the  school  makes  available. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

14.  The  amount  of  emphasis  placed  on  student  participation  in  sports. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

15.  The  number  of  school  social  events  that  students  plan  and  carry  out  for  themselves. 
Very  Dissatisfied  Dissatisfied.     Neutral     Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

16.  The  extent  to  which  student  activities  reflect  the  values  and  interests  of  the  community. 
Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

17.  How  active  students  are  in  community  events  other  than  those  sponsored  by  the  school. 
Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

18.  The  amount  of  emphasis  the  school  places  on  social  activities. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

19.  The  extent  to  which  teachers  and  administrators  are  supportive  of  student  activities. 
Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

20.  Your  overall  satisfaction  with  the  student  activities  program  of  the  school. 

Very  Dissatisfied      Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


TEACHERS 


21 .  The  extend  to  which  teachers  demand  that  students  do  well  on  classwork. 

Very  Dissatisfied      Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 
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22.  The  degree  to  which  teachers  are  good  role  models  for  their  students. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

23.  The  extent  to  which  teachers  treat  students  fairly. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

24.  The  degree  of  teacher  effort  to  help  students  understand  course  material. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


25.  The  amount  of  extra  time  teachers  are  willing  to  spend  with  students  having  problems. 
Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 


26.  The  academic  competence  of  teachers  at  the  school. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 


(5) 


Very  Satisfied 
(5) 


27.  Your  overall  satisfaction  with  the  teachers  at  the  school. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied  Very  Satisfied 
(1)                (2)                (3)              (4)  (5) 

SUPPORT  SERVICES 

28.  The  degree  to  which  transportation  services  meet  the  needs  of  most  students  in  the  school. 
Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied  Very  Satisfied 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

29.  The  extent  to  which  counseling  and  guidance  services  meet  the  needs  of  students. 
Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied  Very  Satisfied 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

30.  The  amount  of  concern  counselors  show  for  students. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied  Very  Satisfied 
(1)                (2)                (3)              (4)  (5) 

3 1 .  The  extend  to  which  good  health  education  programs  are  offered. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied  Very  Satisfied 
(1)                 (2)                (3)               (4)  (5) 


32.  The  quality  of  the  cafeteria  or  school  lunch  program. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

33.  Your  overall  satisfaction  with  the  transportation,  guidance,  health,  and  food  services  available  at  the 
school. 


Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.  Neutral 
(1)  (2)  (3) 


Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(4)  (5) 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS.  SUPPLIES  AND  MAINTENANCE 


34.  The  adequacy  of  school  supplies  for  student  use. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

35.  The  extent  to  which  the  school  grounds  are  kept  clean. 

Very  Dissatisfied      Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

36.  The  extend  to  which  the  school  buildings  are  kept  cleaned  and  in  good  repair. 
Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

37.  Your  overall  satisfaction  with  school  buildings,  supplies,  and  maintenance. 
Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE 

38.  The  extent  to  which  the  school  deals  with  student  absenteeism  and  tardiness. 
Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

39.  Your  satisfaction  with  the  behavior  of  students  in  the  school. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

40.  The  extent  to  which  the  disciplinary  rules  of  the  school  are  fair  and  are  enforced. 
Very  Dissatisfied      Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

41 .  The  extent  to  which  students  act  in  a  self-disciplined  manner. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

42.  The  way  the  school  prevents  and  responds  to  student  vandalism. 

Very  Dissatisfied      Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

43.  The  ways  the  school  deals  with  problems  of  drug,  alcohol,  and  tobacco  use  at  school. 
Very  Dissatisfied      Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

44.  The  degree  of  pride  and  responsibility  shown  by  students  toward  the  school. 
Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

45.  Your  overall  satisfaction  with  student  discipline  in  the  school. 

Very  Dissatisfied      Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 
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SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 

46.  How  easy  it  is  to  make  an  appointment  to  see  a  school  administrator. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

47.  How  easy  it  is  to  talk  with  school  administrators. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

48.  The  degree  to  which  school  administrators  deal  with  problems  in  a  tactful  manner. 
Very  Dissatisfied      Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

49.  The  general  level  of  competence  of  school  administrators. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

50.  The  extent  to  which  school  administrators  seem  to  be  planning  for  the  needs  of  the  school  and  its 
programs. 

Very  Dissatisfied      Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

5 1 .  The  opportunities  parents  and  community  members  have  for  input  into  decisions  made  by  school 
administrators. 

Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


52. 


Your  overall  satisfaction  with  administrators  of  the  school. 
Very  Dissatisfied     Dissatisfied.       Neutral        Satisfied       Very  Satisfied 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


APPENDIX  E 
STUDENT  SATISFACTION  SURVEY 
FORM  A 


This  survey  has  a  number  of  statements  which  may  describe  situations  in  your  school.  For  each  statement, 
select  the  answer  that  best  describes  how  you  feel  about  each  item.  Circle  only  one  answer. 


TEACHERS 

1 .  How  well  teachers  understand  my  problems. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy     Happy     Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

2.  How  often  teachers  tell  me  when  I  do  good  work. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy     Happy     Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

3.  How  much  teachers  help  me  when  I  am  having  trouble. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy     Happy     Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

4.  How  much  teachers  make  me  want  to  learn  new  things. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy     Happy     Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

5.  How  much  teachers  help  me  with  my  schoolwork. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy     Happy     Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

6.  How  much  my  teachers  seem  to  enjoy  teaching. 

Very  Lfnhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy     Happy     Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

7.  How  I  feel,  in  general,  about  my  teachers. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy     Happy     Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


FELLOW  STUDENTS 
How  easy  is  it  to  make  new  friends  at  my  school. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy     Happy     Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 
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9.     How  often  students  help  each  other  on  school  projects. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy     Happy     Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


10.    How  students  treat  each  other. 
Very  Unhappy  Unhappy 
(1)  (2) 


Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy 
(3) 


1 1 .    The  kinds  of  students  who  go  to  my  school. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy 
(1)  (2)  (3) 


Happy 
(4) 


Happy 
(4) 


Very  Happy 
(5) 


Very  Happy 
(5) 


12.    How  I  feel,  in  general,  about  other  students  who  go  to  my  school. 

Very  Unhappy      Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy      Happy      Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


SCHOOLWORK 


13.  The  choices  I  have  in  picking  classes. 

Very  Unhappy      Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy  Happy  Very  Happy 
(1)                (2)                         (3)                       (4)  (5) 

14.  How  much  my  classes  challenges  me. 

Very  Unhappy      Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy  Happy  Very  Happy 
(1)                 (2)                         (3)                       (4)  (5) 

15.  The  number  of  tests  I  have. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy  Happy  Very  Happy 
(1)                (2)                        (3)                      (4)  (5) 

16.  How  much  my  schoolwork  is  exciting. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy  Happy  Very  Happy 
(1)                (2)                         (3)                       (4)  (5) 

17.  The  amount  of  homework  I  have. 

Very  Unhappy      Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy  Happy  Very  Happy 
(1)                 (2)                         (3)                       (4)  (5) 

18.  How  I  feel,  in  general,  about  my  classes  and  schoolwork. 

Very  Unhappy      Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy  Happy  Very  Happy 
(1)                 (2)                         (3)                       (4)  (5) 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIFS 

1 9.  Number  of  sports  teams  at  my  school. 

Very  Unhappy      Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy      Happy      Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

20.  The  number  of  school  events  in  which  I  take  part. 

Very  Unhappy      Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy      Happy      Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 
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2 1 .  How  much  students  can  plan  and  take  part  in  school  events. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy  Happy  Very  Happy 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

22.  The  number  of  social  events  at  the  school. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy  Happy  Very  Happy 
(1)                (2)                        (3)                      (4)  (5) 

23.  How  I  feel,  in  general,  about  students  activities  in  my  school. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy  Happy  Very  Happy 
(1)                 (2)                         (3)                       (4)  (5) 


STUDENT  DISCIPLINE 

24.  How  safe  I  feel  at  school. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy     Happy     Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

25.  How  well  students  behave  in  class. 

Very  Unhappy      Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy      Happy      Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

26.  How  well  students  behave  in  the  school. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy     Happy     Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

27.  How  well  school  rules  are  enforced. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy     Happy     Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)'  (5) 

28.  How  well  students  do  what  is  expected  without  being  told. 

Very  Unhappy      Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy      Happy      Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

29.  How  I  feel,  in  general,  about  student  discipline  in  my  school. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy     Happy     Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


DECISION-  MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 

30.  The  importance  of  meetings  that  students  are  invited  to  attend. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy     Happy     Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

3 1 .  How  much  opportunity  students  have  to  comment  on  courses  that  are  offered. 

Very  Unhappy      Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy      Happy      Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

32.  How  much  influence  the  student  council  has  in  suggesting  school  events. 

Very  Unhappy      Unhappy      Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy      Happy      Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 
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33.  How  well  school  administrators  listen  to  student  ideas. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy     Happy     Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

34.  How  I  feel,  in  general,  about  my  opportunity  to  help  make  decisions  at  my  school. 
Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy     Happy     Very  Happy 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS.  SUPPLIES.  AND  UPKEEP 

35.  How  easy  is  it  for  me  to  use  the  school  library. 

Very  Unhappy      Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy      Happy  Very  Happy 
(1)                 (2)                         (3)                       (4)  (5) 

36.  How  good  the  books  and  other  materials  are  in  the  school  library. 

Very  Unhappy      Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy      Happy  Very  Happy 
(1)                 (2)                         (3)                       (4)  (5) 

37.  How  well  the  school  grounds  are  kept  clean. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy     Happy  Very  Happy 
(1)                (2)                        (3)                      (4)  (5) 

38.  How  well  the  school  buildings  are  kept  clean  and  in  good  repair. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy     Happy  Very  Happy 
(1)                 (2)                         (3)                       (4)  (5) 

39.  How  well  classroom  supplies  and  materials  help  me  learn. 

Very  Unhappy      Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy      Happy  Very  Happy 
(1)                 (2)                         (3)                       (4)  (5) 

40.  How  happy  I  am,  in  general,  about  the  school  buildings,  supplies  and  upkeep  at  my  school. 
Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy     Happy  Very  Happy 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


COMMUNICATION 

41 .  How  easy  is  it  for  me  to  find  out  about  new  and  important  things  at  school. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy  Happy  Very  Happy 

(1)                (2)                         (3)  (4)  (5) 

42.  How  easy  is  it  for  me  to  talk  to  teachers  outside  the  classroom. 

Very  Unhappy      Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy  Happy  Very  Happy 

(1)                 (2)                         (3)  (4)  (5) 

43.  How  much  I  am  told  about  what  is  happening  at  the  school. 

Very  Unhappy      Unhappy      Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy  Happy  Very  Happy 

0)                 (2)                         (3)  (4)  (5) 

44.  How  much  time  I  spend  talking  with  other  kids  about  classes  and  school  activities. 
Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy  Happy  Very  Happy 

(1)                (2)                         (3)  (4)  (5) 
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45.    How  easy  is  it  to  talk  with  the  principal  or  other  school  administrators. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy     Happy     Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


46.    How  I  feel,  in  general,  about  relating  to  people  and  things  at  my  school. 

Very  Unhappy     Unhappy     Neither  Happy  nor  Unhappy     Happy     Very  Happy 
(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


APPENDIX  F 
VERBAL  ASSENT  SCRIPT 


My  name  is  David  Hefty,  and  I  am  a  graduate  student  in  the  Department  of  Counselor  Education  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  conducting  research  on  truancy.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  compare  families 
who  report  school  attendance  problems  and  those  families  who  do  not  report  school  attendance  related 
problems. 

You  are  invited  to  participate  in  this  study.  Participation  will  involve  you  and  your  parents  completing 
three  questionnaires:  The  Student  Satisfaction  Survey  (Parent  Satisfaction  Survey),  The  Family 
Assessment  Measure  III,  and  a  demographic  questionnaire.  In  addition,  as  part  of  your  participation,  1  am 
requesting  permission  to  obtain  your  school  attendance  record  for  the  current  academic  year. 

Your  participation  should  take  approximately  45  minutes.  Participation  is  completely  voluntary  and  you 
stop  at  any  time.  Also,  you  do  not  have  to  answer  any  question  that  you  do  not  wish  to  answer. 
Participation  or  nonparticipation  in  this  study  will  not  affect  your  services,  grades,  placement  or 
participation  in  any  related  program. 

Please  answer  yes  or  no  to  the  following  question.  Do  you  wish  to  participate  in  this  study  at  this  time? 
Yes  No 


Participant:  Date: 

Wimess:  Date: 
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APPENDIX  G 

PARENT/GUARDIAN  DEMOGRAPHIC  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Relationship  to  the  participating  youth: 

(Circle  One) 


Mother 
Age:  


Father 
Race: 


Guardian 

Gender: 


Marital  Status: 

(Circle  One) 

Single 


Married 


(How  Long) 


Highest  Education  Level  Completed: 

(Circle  One) 

Elementary  High  School 

Family  Annual  Income: 

(Circle  One) 

Less  than    10,000  10,000-20,000 

Number  of  Adults  in  the  Household:  

Number  of  Minors  in  the  Household: 


College 


Female 


Male 


Divorced 


Graduate  School 


20,000-40,000 


40,000  + 


Widowed 
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APPENDIX  H 
STUDENT  DEMOGRAPHIC  QUESTIONNAIRE 


AGE: 


GRADE: 


RACE: 


GENDER: 


FEMALE 


MALE 


Are  you  involved  in  any  school 
related  Extracurricular  Activities? 


Yes 


No 


If  yes,  please  indicate  which  and  how  many  you  are  presently  involved  in. 

Sports  

Interest  Clubs  

Honor  Societies  

Student  Government 
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